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About the Family and 
Youth Services Bureau 



T he mission of the Family and Youth Services Bureau (FYSB) is to provide national leadership on 
youth issues and to assist individuals and organizations in providing effective, comprehensive 
services for youth in at-risk situations and their families. A primary goal of FYSB programs is to 
provide positive alternatives for youth, ensure their safety, and maximize their potential to take 
advantage of available opportunities. 

FYSB, an agency within the Administration on Children, Youth and Families; Administration for Children 
and Families; U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; administers four major grant programs that 
support locally based youth services: 

• Basic Centers: Youth shelters that provide outreach services, crisis intervention, emergency shelter, food, 
and clothing for runaway and homeless youth. The Centers also offer services to help reunite youth with 
their families, whenever possible. 

• Trai\sitional Living Program for Homeless Youth (TLP): Developed in response to the longer term needs 
of homeless youth, the goals of the TLP are to assist youth in developing skills and resources to promote 
independence and prevent future dependency on social services. Shelter, services, and coimseling are 
provided for up to 18 months for youth ages 16-21 who are imable to return to their homes. 

• Drug Abuse Prevention Program for Rimaway and Homeless Youth (DAPP): Provides additional 
resources to organizations serving runaway and homeless youth for services aimed at reducing or 
preventing illicit drug use, such as outreach, counseling, referral to treatment, and aftercare. 

• Youth Gang Drug Prevention Program: Fimds demonstration projects to assist State and local efforts in 
preventing at-risk youth from involvement with gangs and drugs. 

FYSB also funds research and demonstration projects to advance our knowledge of runaway and homeless 
youth issues; supports the National Rimaway Switchboard, a confidential, 24-hour, toll-free, hotline for 
runaway youth; and fimds training and technical assistance through a regional system of providers. 
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Our freedoms depend on mutual respect and 
tolerance. Yet too often those freedoms are 
imperiled by people filled with fear and 
disdain. So today we must work harder to 
understand our differences and celebrate our 
diversity. We must remember that our own 
freedom depends on the respect of others. 



— President William Jefferson Clinton and 
First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton 

December 19 , 1993 
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Foreword 



F or nearly twenty years the FamUy and Youth Services Bureau (FYSB) has worked in tandem 
with the runaway and homeless youth field to develop strategies for assisting young people 
growing up in at-risk environments. Today, we face the challenge of providing services to 
youth from an expanding range of cultural groups who are growing up in increasingly diverse 
communities. 

As we approach the 20th aimiversary of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, FYSB and the runaway and 
homeless youth field are tackling those challenges through the expansion and adaptation of programs and 
services to meet the needs of all young people. Together, we are exploring methods for increasing the cultural 
competence of local program management and the provision of services. 

The foundation for those efforts is the legislation itself, which embodies the best aspects of cultural 
competence: individualized services and support for young people through a less formal structure that can 
accommodate diverse needs and perspectives. 

Over the years, the community-based programs funded through the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
have empowered thousands of young people to set a more positive course of action for their future. A critical 
element of that empowerment process has been helping young people take pride in their cultural heritage and 
overcome socially imposed barriers that might limit their potential. 

In June 1993, FYSB brought together a working group to discuss strategies that local runaway and homeless 
youth programs could use to enhance the cultural competence of their governing boards, program managers 
and staff, and services. We are pleased to share those strategies with you in this Guide, 

The Guide is simply the first step in FYSB's plan to help local runaway and homeless youth programs better 
meet the needs of an increasingly diverse population of young people. Through our Nationed Clearinghouse 
on Runaway and Homeless Youth and our regional Training and Technical Assistance Providers, we will 
continue to develop and share strategies for chancing the cultural competence of runaway and homeless 
youth programs. 



Olivia A. Golden 
Commissioner 

Administration on Children, Youth and Families 



What do we live for, if it is not to make life less 
difficult for each other? 

— George Eliot 
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Introduction 



F or decades we have referred to America as 
a meltmg pot, a place where people of 
varying backgroimds came together to 
build new lives. We viewed this "melting 
pot" metaphor positively, believing that 
harmony stems from a desire to merge our 
differences into a more homogeneous society. 

But in the blurring of our differences there is a 
cost, to individuals and to the community. In our 
efforts to standardize traditions and create a 
"comfortable" community, we risk diminishing the 
value of diversity. The cost is not just to those 
whose culture, be it that of age, race, gender, or 
sexual orientation, gets lost in the mix, but to all of 
us who miss the rich texture of a life steeped in 
learning about, and sharing in, diverse experiences. 

Our world began to open in the '60s with the civil 
rights movement helping people understand the 
inherent wrong in oppressing people of color. The 
women's movement, which drew considerable 
attention in the '70s with its efforts to pass the Equal 
Rights Amendment, touched the lives of thousands 
of women who until then had felt alone and 
frustrated in their anger at a nation that did not 
value or respect them simply because of their 
gender. Lesbians and gays, who for decades had 
been active in social movements, began to demand 
that activism on human rights include social justice 
for homosexuals. The Grey Panthers raised the flag 
for older people who had no place in a culture 
focused on staying young. Legislative advocacy by 
the differently-abled resulted in regulations to 
ensure improved access and opportunity for those 
challenged by their physical capacity. 

Today, with our television screens full of pictures 
of the impoverished and disenfranchised, both here 
and abroad, we can no longer ignore the fact that 
racism, sexism, ageism, homophobia, and all the 



fears that keep us from each other endanger our 
ability to develop into a healthy nation and a 
peaceful world. 

Most Americans share a strong desire to heal the 
wounds generated by fear, hatred, or isolation from 
others who lead different lives. The challenge lies 
in how to make the fundamental changes necessary 
to create a world where we can enjoy both our 
common hope and purpose and celebrate our 
differences. 
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Introduction 



A Move Toward Celebrating 
Diversity 

The 90's have brought a new wave of social 
consciousness; some of it a reverberation of the 
individualism and neglect of the last decade. 
Unlike its predecessor 60's "social work era/' the 
90's are not about helping or saving the less 
fortunate. Those in the social work arena have 
come to know that we are in this together, that we 
are all less fortunate when our struggles are about 
power, ownership, and success at all costs. The 
biizzwords now are partnership, cooperation, and 
empowerment. 



Baseline Assumptions About 
Cultural Competence 

• Most runaway and homeless youth service 
providers can better meet the needs of their 
target population by enhancing their cultural 
competence. 

• Cultural competence is a dynamic, on-going 
process — not a goal or outcome. 

• There is no single activity or event that will 
enhance the cultural competence of program 
board or staff members. In fact, the use of a 
single activity reinforces a false sense that the 
"problem is solved." 

• Cultural diversity training is widely viewed as 
important, but is not effective in isolation. 
Programs should avoid the "quick fix" theory 
of providing traming without follow-up or 
more concrete management and programmatic 
changes. 

• Hiring staff from the same cultural backgroimd 
as the target population does not necessarily 
ensure the provision of culturally appropriate 
services, especially if those staff are not in 
decision-making positions, or are not 
themselves appreciative of, or respectful to, 
other cultural differences. 

• Establishing a process for enhancing a 
program's cultural competence is an 
opportunity for positive organizational and 
individual growth. 



Social programs also are moving from the 
individually-focused "medical model" to a clearer 
understanding of the many external causes of our 
social problems. Youth service professionals 
understand why young people growing up in 
intergenerational poverty amidst decaying 
buildings and failing inner-city infrastructures are 
likely to respond in rage or despair. It is no longer 
surprising that lesbian or gay youth growing up in 
communities that do not aclmowledge their 
existence might surrender to suicide in greater 
numbers than their peers. We are beginning to 
accept that social problems are indeed more often 
the problems of society than of the individual. 

These changes, however, have not occurred 
without some resistance and backlash, nor are they 
universal. Racism, bigotry, sexism, religious dis- 
crimination, homophobia, and lack of sensitivity to 
the needs of special populations continue to affect 
the lives of each new generation. Powerful leaders 
and organizations throughout the county continue 
to promote the exclusion of people who are 
"different," resulting in the disabling by-products 
of hatred, fear, and unrealized potential. 

Moreover, these new understandings are, as 
always, tempered by the traditions of our past, our 
learned response. Efforts to help inner-city youth 
will continue to fail unless we also focus on 
improving the conditions of their communities. 
Lesbian and gay youth will continue to be victims 
of discrimination until heterosexuals begin to ask 
what being homosexual is like in a predominantly 
"straight" world. Empowerment will become 
simply another short-lived community rescue 
mission if we fail to recognize that sharing power 
empowers us all. We will not move toward 
diversity until we promote inclusion. 

Today, there are numerous reasons for youth 
service programs to champion inclusion and 
diversity. Youth receive better services from 
programs that are "of the community." Funders 
expect it. World demographics are changing; the 
minority will likely become the majority. And, it is 
simply the right thing to do. 

More importantly, the basic premise of most 
social service programs is to help people develop 
self-respect, a sense of self-esteem, and a sense of 
stability. Programs will not accomplish any of 
those central missions unless they are willing to 
meet people with knowledge, sensitivity, and a 
willingness to learn. 
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Ideas move fast when their time comes. 



— Carolyn Heilbrun 




Chapter I — FYSB Focuses on 
Cultural Competence 



F or almost 20 years, the Family and Youth 
Services Bureau (FYSB) has funded local 
communities to provide services to 
runaway and homeless youth. Today, 
FYSB-funded runaway and homeless 
youth program staff are serving increasingly 
diverse communities. 

Some jurisdictions, for example, are experiencing 
increases in new immigrant populations, many of 
whom are coping with the expected adjustments to 
new languages, customs, and social practices. Staff 
of the local runaway and homeless youth programs 
in those communities looked at why those yoimg 
people were not accessing services, solicited the 
input of the community about how they could 
make their programs more accessible, and shifted 
their services and approaches accordingly. 

In other areas, drugs, intergenerational poverty, 
and discrimination have taken a toll on minority 
communities and have diminished the capacity of 
the extended family to provide support to young 
people. Many runaway and homeless youth 
programs have focused on improving outreach to 
these minority youth. In fact, FYSB funded several 
research and demonstration projects to develop 
successful strategies for reaching out to previously 
underserved youth. 

Moreover, nmaway and homeless youth service 
providers recognize ihe need to tailor services to 
meet the very different needs of young people of 
different religious persuasions, sexual orientation, 
socioeconomic status, or gender. FYSB has worked 
closely with these local programs as they struggled 
with tf\e challenges of meeting the diverse needs of 
young people. FYSB also has explored strategies for 
focusing national attention on this issue leading to 
renewed Agency efforts to assist local grantee 
programs as they attempt to enhance the cultural 
competence of their staff and therefore their 
services. 



A Forum on Cultural 
Competence 

FYSB laimched its cultural competence initiative at 
a June 1993 Forum on Enhancing the Cultural 
Competence of Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Programs. The Forum brought together a working 
group to begin developing a framework that 
runaway and homeless youth programs could use 
to strengthen their capacity to serve all young 
people. Through its National Clearinghouse on 
Runaway and Homeless Youth, FYSB conducted 
preparatory research, including reviewing the 
literature and interviewing representatives of 
national organizations and local programs about 
their efforts to promote cultural competence in the 
social services arena. 

FYSB found that much of the work done to date 
on cultural competence had focused specifically on 
race and ethnicity. While minority populations 
certainly deserve special attention given the 
decades of discrimination they have endured, FYSB 
concluded that other "cultural differences" also 
warrant attention. 

The Bureau, therefore, expanded the definition of 
cultural diversity to encompass this nation's range 
of differences, including the following: 

• Ethnic/Racial Background: Of a nation; any of 
the different varieties or populations of human 
beings distinguished by physical traits, blood 
types, genetic code patterns, or inherited 
diaracteristics that are unique to an isolated 
breeding population. 

People from different racial backgroimds have 
diverse perspectives, customs, and social up- 
bringing. Because of the historically dominant 
nature of the majority culture, most people 
have little exposure to racial cultures different 
from their own. 
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Chapter I — FYSB Focuses on Cultural Competence 



Cultural Competence Issues 
to Consider 

• The standardization of customs/ traditions/ 
norms, by the dominant culture. 

• Socio-cultural Discontinuity Hypothesis, which 
asserts that ethnic or cultural groups do better or 
worse in dealing with social institutions 
depending on the congruence between their 
indigenous culture and the institution. This 
hypothesis raises the issue of separate but equal 
services versus the need to provide services that 
are accessible to, and comfortable for, all youth. 

• Balancing the need for staff diversity with the 
need for specialized staff skills. 

• Balancing the need for board member diversity 
with the need for specialized board member skills 
and networking opportunities. 

• Racism, sexism, homophobia, ageism, and other 
biases that exist in the current, predominantly 
white, heterosexual, physically-abled, 
middle-class culture. 

• Attitudinal versus behavioral change. 

• The predominantly white^staffing pattern among 
runaway and homeless youth service providers. 

• "Prohibitive costs" as an excuse for not serving 
differently-abled youth. 

• The fear of loss of power or control when 
expanding the diversity of staff and board 
members. 

• Difficulties in serving undocumented youth and 
their families. 

• Lack of community support for dealing with 
sexism and/or resistance to acknowledging that 
girls receive differential treatment than boys from 
most social institutions. 

• Lack of community support for gay and lesbian 
youth who are dealing with their sexual 
orientation, and/or lack of understanding of the 
resulting social isolation that may contribute to 
their runaway behavior. 

• Community fear of gay and lesbian staff working 
with young people. 

• The special needs of youth who face multiple 
"isms," e.g., an African American lesbian youth 
who must cope with sexism, racism, and 
homophobia. 

• Dealing with staff who experience difficulty with 
a changing workplace. 



• Gender Culturalization: The societal 
influences, messages, or "training" to behave in 
a certain fashion based on one's gender. 

The majority culture in most parts of the world 
is the patriarchy, where male "qualities" are 
more valued and men are provided access to 
greater opportunity. As a result, in very insidi- 
ous ways, young girls and boys are accvdtur- 
ated differently, which affects their sense of 
self-worth and foster or inhibit their ability to 
fulfill their potential. 

• Socioeconomic/Educational Status: Involving 
both social and economic factors and/or access 
to educational opportunities. 

A person's socioeconomic status can be a major 
factor in their development as it relates to ac- 
cess to opportunity, social status, the ability to 
meet primary survival needs (food, clothing, 
shelter), and the messages they receive about 
what they can hope to attain. Closely related 
to socioeconomic status is access to ^ucational 
opportimities that result in exposure to new 
ideas, the ability to think critically, and a will- 
ingness to consider different points of view. 

• Sexual Orientation: A person's interest in, or 
innate desire to, develop emotional and 
physical relationships that are heterosexual, 
homosexual, or bisexual. 

The majority culture sanctions heterosexual be- 
havior as the norm. Homosexuails and bisexu- 
als, therefore, have been forced to keep their 
sexual orientation private, often out of fear, 
and those struggling with gender identity 
issues face similar isolation. Homophobia 
remains a publicly acceptable form of discrimi- 
nation in the 1990s. 

• Physical Capacity: The ability to function or 
perform tasks based on one's physical 
capabilities or limitations. 

The majority culture has until recently created 
systems and structures primarily suited for 
those with full physical capacity, and has deval- 
ued people without such capacity. Passage of 
the Americans with Disabilities Act now re- 
quires local organizations to modify systems 
and structures to provide broader access to per- 
sons with disabilities. 

• Age/Generational: The distinct phases of the 
human development process, both innate and 
socialized; the beliefs/attitudes/values of 
persons bom during the same period of time. 
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Each generation has its own distinct culture, 
and values, based on the time they were bom, 
lived as children, and transitioned to adult- 
hood. Further, the division between youth, 
adults, and the elderly has become more pro- 
nounced due to family relocations and break- 
downs in intergenera tional activities. 

• Personality Type: The patterns and qualities 
of personal behavior as expressed by physical, 
emotional, or intellectual activities or responses 
to situations and people. 

People have innate personality types that affect 
their interaction wi^ others. Extroverts, for ex- 
ample, may be more comfortable in large 
group settings, while introverts, who can adapt 
to such settings, may draw strength from their 
private time. While personality type is affected 
by age, experience, and circumstance, key per- 
sonality-related preferences and styles remain 
with most people throughout their lifetime. 

• Spirituality/Religious Beliefs: Of the spirit or 
soul as distinguished from material matters; 
characterized by the adherence to a religion 
and its tenets or doctrines. 

There are numerous religions, both formal and 
informal, that guide people's lives; Each has its 
own distinct traditions and belief systems. Fur- 
ther, while some people do not belong to an or- 
ganized religion, they believe in spiritual 
feelings and the connectedness between people 
with certain values. 

• Regional Perspectives: The words, customs, 
etc., particular to a specific region of a country 
or the world. 

Each comer of the world, and even the regions 
within a country, has traditions, rites of pas- 
sage, learning experiences, and customs that 
are unique. Working with people requires an 
understanding of the special perspectives /life 
experiences they acquired growing up in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

• New Immigrant Socialization: The adaptation 
process of those recently relocated to a new 
environment. 

Relocating to a new country or region of the 
world requires adapting to new sights, sounds, 
and customs. This process is typically different 
for each generation of a family, with young 
people often adapting more quickly to the new 
culture. These differential adaptation patterns 
can affect the family unit as much as the 
change in culture itself. 
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Many people experience the biases and 
prejudices associated with more than one of the 
above-mentioned "cultural differences." An 
African American lesbian, for example, is tied to, 
and sometimes tom between, communities of color, 
gender, and sexual orientation, and may have 
experienced different forms of racist, sexist, and 
homophobic attitudes in each. Each of the 
differences listed above therefore, must be 
considered in the context of each yoving person's 
individual experience. 



An Ongoing Learning 
Process 

FYSB also chose not to focus on the cultural 
continuum described by other social welfare 
groups. Those continuums generally include two 
extremes, cultural destructiveness and cultural 
proficiency. The term cultural destructiveness 
carries with it potentially negative judgments about 
an individual's or organization's intent. 

Conversely, cultural proficiency implies that a 
person or organization has reached the zenith of 
cultural competence, a status some might construe 
as requiring no further growth or learning. Both 
points on the continuum reflect our desire to 
prescribe and reward "correctness" rather them 
value an on-going learning process. 

Instead, FYSB has defined the following key 
terms, which set the stage for moving from a 
recognition that each culture carries its own distinct 
symbols, traditions, and even behaviors, to an 
ability and desire to create communities that build 
on the strengths of cultural diversity: 

• Cultural Diversity: Differences in race, 
ethnicity, nationality, religion, gender, sexual 
identity, socioeconomic status, physical ability, 
language, beliefs, values, behavior patterns or 
customs among various groups within a 
community, organization, or nation. 

o Cultural Awareness: Recognition of the 
nuances of one's own and other cultures. 

© Culturally Appropriate: Exhibiting sensitivity 
to cultural differences and similarities, and 
demonstrating effectiveness in translating that 
sensitivity to action through organizational 
mission statements, communication strategies, 
and services to diverse cultures. 
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• Cultural Competence: The ability of 
individuals to use academic, experiential, and 
interpersonal skills to increase their 
understanding and appreciation of cultural 
differences and similarities within, among, and 
between groups. Encompasses individuals' 
desire, willingness, and ability to improve 
systems by drawing on diverse values, 
traditions, and customs and working closely 
with knowledgeable persons from the 
community to develop interventions and 
services that affirm and reflect the value of 
different cultures. 

A Framework for Action 

FYSB prepared this Guide to help local runaway and 
homeless youth agencies begin the process of 
enhancing the cultural competence of their staff and 
board members. The goal of this Guide is not to be 
prescriptive, but rather to provide a menu of ideas, 
some of which may apply to an organization and 
some of which may not. 

Just like the definitions outlined above, the 
narrative of this Guide simply provides a frame- 
work within which local programs can begin 
identifying issues, developing strategies, and 
working with their communities to strengthen 
services to all young people. For each local 
organization, the path to cultural competence 
will, and should, be different. The process itself. 



one of learning and redefinition, is as important 
as the outcomes. 

Chapter II of the Guide addresses issues related to 
creating change within a program or organization, a 
critical element of moving towards cultural 
competence. It provides some simple strategies for 
beginning the process of exploring cultural 
diversity. 

Chapter III provides an overview of how to begin 
assessing the cultural appropriateness of program 
management and services. Appendix A provides 
several assessment tools that organizational leaders 
can adapt for use locally.^ 

Chapter IV focuses on taking action and suggests 
methods for examining the organizational structure 
in which change must occur, and exploring the 
changes necessary to move staff and board 
members toward cultural competence. 

In each Chapter, the Guide raises issues, shares 
strategies for dealing with cultural competence, and 
provides resources to help get you started. The 
answers for local organizations lie not within these 
pages, however, but in the hearts and minds of the 
people who serve as board and staff members of 
local runaway and homeless youth programs, and, 
most importantly, who make up the community 
that those programs serve. 



^The assessment questionnaires provided in this Guide have not been field tested but are intended to provide communities with a tool that 
can be adapted for use locally. Many national research and social service organizations have produced and tested culturally focused 
assessment instruments. Appendices B and C provide a listing of resource materials and organizations as well as contact and availability 
information. Appendix I provides feedback forms that organizational leaders can use to document their experience in using the 
questionnaires. 



Complacency is afar more dangerous attitude 
than outrage. 



— ^Naomi Littlebear 



Chapter II — Getting Started 

Creating a Process 
for Change 



T he American culture has been 

characterized as slow to change. This 
cautiousness is reflected in leadership, 
political arenas, and in the democratic 
process itself, and efforts to create radical 
social change are viewed with suspicion. As a 
result, change usually occurs through minor shifts 
that are unlikely to offend those of differing 
doctrines or to generate ripples that cannot be easily 
absorbed by society and its social institutions. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
Americans perceive change as somewhat 
threatening. The status quo can be comforting and 
change presents all kinds of possibilities, not all of 
them safe or even desirable. Our basic fear of 
change is compounded by the rapid technological 
advances taking place during this era that, to a 
certain extent, force change upon us. 

When people experience difficulty handling 
changing circumstances, they sometimes cope 
through resistance, refusing to incorporate that 
change into their own lives. Through this process 
they build up protective walls against further 
change. 

Social institutions, in particular, resist 
fundamental change. While some institutions easily 
follow the ever changing political currents of 
program philosophies and treatment modalities, 
they often ignore the increasingly evident need to 
create basic structural changes. 

Change for change sake certainly is not the 
antidote for this country's pressing social problems, 
but acceptance of the need for social change is key 
to the work of anyone interested in helping people. 
Progress in the social arena requires an 
understanding of the role that social change must 
play in social services and an eagerness to embrace 
new ideas and continually reevaluate the old. 



Creating Change 

Moving towards cultural competence most likely 
will require organizational leaders to reexamine 
their vision for youth services, expand their 
linkages with the community, and implement 
organizational change. Think of the systems that 
many youth service agencies have relied on in the 
past, such as Eurocentric thinking, obsolete forms of 



6 Steps for Beginning 
the Change Process 

1. . Examine your assumptiorisy We generally^ : 
operate on assumptions, most of them 

unwritterv and creating change requires a r 
willingness to look at the basic assumptions 
that we each carry with us.' vJV 

2. Explore your own williii^ess to accept the. 
comments of others, both positive and negative, 
and to implement change as a result of those 
comments. 

" ■ 

3. Plan the change process:;: Change that occurs 
randomly is even more frighterung to staff and 
youth participants than routine or on-going 

. change. By setting an agenda for change .you 
can help staff anticipate andprepare for ; 
possible outcomes. - 

4. Begin to redefine change as positive within 
the organization. Encourage staff and board 
members to question the status quo, offer input, 

i and raise issues. . 

I 5. Look at the pace you set for change. Establish 
realistic timeframes for accomplishing critical 
I change within the organization. . 

! . y ; y 

6. Uriderstand that change. can be difficult for 
some board members, staff; and particip^ts 
" and find ways to keep the process light. Help 
them have fim while they are learning, and 
build in time for people to replenish themselves. 
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I sit on a comniiMe that reviews local applications for 
Community Development Block Grant. funding. At a 
recati.mini-hmring of applicants, the director of an 
; v i organization; fepr^ rights of the deaf 

■ dddf^sed through a sign language 

interpreter^it one point, she had to ask the 
. : Committee C^ir to please /qofc at and speak to her 

rather than her ^interpreter. One Committee member 
. consistently interrupted her while she was signing. 
All of the Comniittee members are basically respectful 
people volunieef mg their time to the County to ensure 
that services for people with special needs are 
adecfuately'^^ Their behavior during that 
meeting, howevW^fvotM indicate how little interaction 
th^imve }&§vorking with people who are deaf 
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One year everyone in my organization was gearing up 
for the office CHfistmas party and we were all asked to 
contribute mon^, some of which would go towards 
pmchasinjgafChristmas^t^^ A 

Jezaish co-zm^r approached to ask if the focus on 
Christmas madente as uncomfortable as it did her. I 
raised this issiM<zvith my supervisors, explaining that 
itiuould be a nice gestiire to call the upcoming event a 
:^holiday" pariy because thefew staff members did 
; Instead of the reaction! 

expected, support from what I thought were my liberal 
superiors, I was told to get into the "Christmas spirit" 
. dnd stop beinga " Scrooge." I also was informed that 
Christmas was an American holiday and asked why I 
just couldn't join in the celebration. TJw next week a 
9-mhnorandwh aboiit the '-holiday party'' was issued, 
but ! s till questioned myself about raising the issue. 
While the end^fesidt waspositive, I still felt bad about 
being calledb-scrooge and somehow un-American. 



professional training, evaluation systems that do 
not promote learning or organizational change, 
authoritarian white male language, and 
hierarchical, top-down leadership styles. Most do 
not promote inclusion, diversity, or change. 

Organizational change is most possible when the 
leadership has flattened out the hierarchy to involve 
staff in defining the organizational vision and other 
decisionmaking, and empowered program 
personnel to direct the resources needed to 
implement that vision. The change process also 
requires long-term strategic plarming under 
leadership that is willing to examine outcomes in 
relation to the desired change and make 
adjustments accordingly. 

The process of enhancing the cultural competence 
of youth programs requires similar planning 
strategies. First, orgaruzational leaders and 
program staff must examine their vision for young 
people, asking themselves the following questions: 

• What do young people, families, and 
communities want? 

• What do we want for yoimg people, families, 
and communities? 

• What are youth service organizations trying to 
accomplish? 

• What is the relationship of youth service 
organizations to the larger commimity? 

• What is the role of youth service organizations 
in creating a vision for building commimities 
that are truly harmonious through respect for 
diversity? 

To answer those questions, programs must strive 
to be "of the community." In other words, the 
organizational leadership and staff must build 
relationships with the community, including youth 
and families, that help guide the design and 
delivery of programs and services. When the 
mission of an organization is based on the needs 
and desires of the community, it promotes cultural 
competence and understanding. Culture often 
holds the dream, wish, and vision of the community. 



, Moreover, moving towards cultural competence 

most likely will involve encouraging change within 
the organization. Organizational leaders can begin 
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the process of achieving cultural competence by 
acknowledging that such change will involve, at a 
minimum, the following: 

• Accepting that cultural competence is a 
dynamic process that requires hard work and 
commitment. 

• Creating an organizational environment (both 
management style and facility appearance) that 
is conducive to providing culturally 
appropriate programs and services. 

• Valuing cultural differences and 
acknowledging that programs managed and 
staffed by culturally competent individuals 
provide more effective services. 

• Committing resources, both human and fiscal, 
toward implementing a process for enhancing 
the cultural competence of staff and board 
members. 

• Ensuring that the board of directors 
configuration reflects the cultural composition 
of the community being served by the program. 

• Hiring staff that reflect the cultural 
composition of the community being served by 
the program. 

• Providing cultural diversity training to current 
staff and board members. 

• Incorporating the value of differences and 
commonalties into decisionmaking and service 
implementation. 

• Developing the ability to manage opportunities 
for growth that cultural differences engender in 
the work place. 

• Accepting that staff may be uncomfortable 
with both the organizational change and 
personal introspection necessary to enhance 
the cultural competence of programs and 
services. 

• Collaborating with other youth-serving 
agencies and the larger community. 
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' ' Lastjiv^ek 

: , organization welxoere disci^ • 

negotiatims of a rim contr^t in l^waiLr One of the 
male niemheTsoftKe‘tmnsm helpffwei 

sent a picture ofrne in dkula sldrtf^veryi^, 

\ iticluditigiKe other womm^lii^ 
f usually pretty vocal about '^xisLre^rks, Tfpun - 
myself sileticed by the laughter: ! arn tired of being "L 
^ accused of hoi havitig d smse^cf , 5 "' 



' In a small honors seminar, m were discussing 







iXiurriediomeohe Ameri^tijiomM^ 

course arid okki^ h^ to give the ''BlMkf jKo^x 
^ - the rvyael. I was surprised by iM'rofuest find 
}.. uncomfortable for the worruih who was how be^ 

asked to speak for her mtirera(x. ’• ; 

.-,-j ' 'a-..-' - 



My boss calledjme into his offirx one day to discuss myi 1 
' performance, which he said ivas exetnplary. He had' 
just one'pfohlm^ He wanted me to stop speaking on ' \ 
the'telephomin^S^^ my native language. He said’ * 
a ; my doing so imde tHe other staff yncomfbrtable. 
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„ ^ my last job I 

the p^sontiel -director about my concerns - ^ 
i^ JiiPMhe company had inequitable compensation for 
[ h^ aridw He didn't deny , 

; „ ^ my allegation^ In fij^ct, he stated that men were 
dutofnqHcallyMfedfb^ women ato-i 

^$?fQp0-5f}0Q<higher annual salary, 'Men/ he said,^ i 
'were perceived as morecapable/ and even though he^ 

. Sy/didnot comidfie the practice of paying for that ’ 
perceived diffefmce^^ that 

things are just done that^way in xvorl^ across ihetr^ 
' I- . i'v ',x' ' country:. . 
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^l^d just^m^mi a ten-day Buddhist meditation 

^rd beautiful discourse i 
love:: On the last morning, ! had 1 ‘ 
student and he asked me where I 
0 % we had lived in the same town for ■ * ^ 
— ^i|ears, butwkenl^tM ; 

the crtpklek up fnSinose ai^ asked how I could 

’Oil thpse gays hang out. IsimplyX ' 

I w^ one of them, I felt pretty , 
TTwguy suddenly remembered that 
■Mj^gmd rushed off 

'SI--' • ^ 



.jndlivmg 
x :,:$aid thatx 
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Creating a Process for 
Enhancing the Cultural 
Competence of Your 
Program 

Culture is defined in the locale; it is contextual and 
relational. Each local program, therefore, must not 
only define cultural competence as it relates to the 
community in which it is located, but also must 
create a process for enhancing its cultural compe- 
tence that will work best within its local setting. 

organizational leadership should be clear, up 
front, about the implicahons of implementing a 
process for enhancing cultural competence, 
including sharing expectations, the supports (and 
sanctions, if any) staff can expect to receive, and the 
potenhal risks to the organization, staff, and board. 
They also should acknowledge the long-term nature 
of the process. 

Local organizations can use the following steps to 
begin creating a process for enhancing the cultural 
competence of programs and services; 

• Consider the community context in which 
your program operates. Think about the 
community makeup, the polihcal realihes, and 
the key players. 

• Think about the diverse populations that 
your program serves and assess how you 
might tailor services for them. 

• Research the special needs of different popu- 
lahons, especially those with which you are 
least familiar. (Appendices B and C provide a 
list of resource materials and organizahons.) 

• Develop a strategy for raising the issue of 
cultural competence within the organization, 
both to staff and board members. 

• Establish a committee to explore orgaruza- 
tional options for enhancing the cultural 
competence of staff and board members. 

• Ask people to assess the organization's 
cultural competence, including staff and board 
members, volunteers, consumers, consultants, 
subcontractors, funders, potenhal funders, 
policymakers, and staff family members. 
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• Conduct an assessment of how other local 
youth service organizations perceive your 
program's capacity to serve a diverse youth 
population. (See Qiapter III for assessment 
guidelines.) 

• Ask each member of your staff and board 
what they are willing to sacrifice in order for 
the organization to provide the best possible 
services to youth and the community. 

One of the first steps in beginning the process of 
organizational change and movement towards 
cultural competence is to assess existing conditions. 
As organizational leaders begin the assessment 
process, it is important to remember that cultural 
sensitivity and culturally appropriate behavior 
often are easier in theory than practice. People say 
and do hurtful or inappropriate things, often 
without thinking or meaning any harm. Until the 
world is perfect, every organization will experience 
situations such as those that appear on the margins 
of this Chapter. Those very situations can tear at 
the organizational fabric or be used to help staff and 
board members think about their own cultural 
competence, as well as that of the org^xuzation. 
When someone approaches you with a problem 
they have experienced within the organization that 
is related to iheir affinity group: 

• Listen patiently and resist the urge to respond 
immediately, to deny their perception of the 
situation, or to defend the organization. 

• Ask them how the situation made them 

feel, and let them know that you feel badly that 
they were made uncomfortable. 



• Ask them to carefully explain exactly what 
happened and who was involved, in a 
non-blaming maimer. 

• Ask them why they thought the situation 
occurred and whether the organization had 
policies, procedures, or the lack thereof, that 
contributed to the situation occurring. 

• Ask them what they think the organization 
could do to prevent such situations from 
occurring again. 

• Ask them if they would like you to interv^e 
in this particular situation or to use it as an 
example of the need for everyone involved 
with the organization to explore their feelings 
about, or behavior toward, those who might be 
different. 

• Ask what you can do for them immediately 
to help them feel comfortable again. 

• Follow-up as soon as possible by taking their 
suggestions to other staff and board members 
for further discussion about what should be 
done. Do not use the incident or mention the 
person without obtaining their permission first. 

Chapter III provides some guidance for local run- 
away and homeless youth programs that are ready 
to assess their organization's cultural competence. 
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If you do not tell the truth about yourself you 
cannot tell it about other people. 



— Virginia Woolf 



Chapter III — ^Assessing Current 

Organizational 

Competence 



O rganizational leaders who seek to 
initiate a process for enhancing the 
cultural competence of their agencies 
and services must begin by assessing 
individual and organizational 
understanding of, and appreciation for, culture and 
cultural interaction. They also must possess or be 
able to inspire within the organization the ability to 
translate their knowledge of current competence 
levels into a meaningful plan of action for the future. 



Benefits of Organizational 
Self-Assessment 



Organizational self-assessment is an important first 
step in the process of enhancing cultural 
competence that can provide an agency with a 
number of benefits: 

• Education of board, staff, and volunteers 
regarding the subtlety of cultural influence, 
and the importance of enhancing their own 
personal cultural competence 

• Identification of the agency's current strengths 
in providing culturally appropriate services 

• Understanding of community perceptions of 
the agency's cultural competence 

• Illustration of the harmful effects of the lack of 
culturally competent services on vulnerable 
youth 

• Justification to funders and governing bodies 
of the need to initiate and commit to the 
process of enhancing the cultural competence 
of services 

• Identification of specific actions needed to 
begin enhancing tiie cultural competence of the 
organization and the services it provides 



ERIC 



While a thorough understanding of the existing 
cultural competence of an agency is essential to 
future planning, the very collection of this 
information may begin to raise the kind of issues 
and potential barriers presented in Chapter IV. 
Initiators of this process, therefore, will want to 
invite and encourage staff input and ownership, 
reinforce the focus on positive organizational and 
personal growth, and create an atmosphere of 
safety in which to discuss these challenging issues. 

Conducting the 

Organizational 

Self-Assessment 

The first task of organizationeil leaders as they come 
to consensus on the need to enhance the cultural 
competence of staff and board members will be to 
define the parameters of the initiail assessment 
process. The assessment process will provide the 
foundation of organizational self-knowledge from 
which staff and board members can begin 
developing the larger process of enhancing the 
cultural competence of programs and services. In 
many cases, the assessment stage will be the vehicle 
through which organizational leaders introduce the 
concept of cultural competence to other individucils 
in the agency. 

Each agency will approach the initial assessment 
from a different perspective, and therefore will 
proceed on its own unique path through the 
process. To be effective however, cultural 
competence assessments should: 

• Be undertaken only as a first step in a broader, 
deliberate plan to enhance the agency's cultural 
competence. 

• Involve board members, staff, volimteers, and 
the youth and families served by the agency as 
early in the process as possible. 
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• Be initiated in an atmosphere of support. 

• Be conducted over a limited period of time, 
imder the direction of a specific individual or 
committee. 

• Include a formal review process, the results of 
which shovild be shared with the individuals 
who contributed to the completion of the 
assessment. 

• Culminate with the development of specific 
action steps for enhancing the cultural 
competence of the organization. 

With these fundamental points in mind, 
organizational leaders might choose to structure the 
assessment process aroimd the four questionnaires 
included in this Guide, administering them as 
appropriate among staff and board, individuals and 
organizations in the community, and the youth and 
families previously served by tiie agency. 

Appendix A provides the following four 
questionnaires^'^ designed to help runaway and 
homeless youth professionals begin to assess the 
existing cultural competence of the services they 
provide: 

• Organizational Leaders: Taking A First Look, 
the most comprehensive of the four 
questionnaires, is designed to help identify 
strengths and areas for improvement related to 
cultural competence in the organizational 
envirorunent, program management and 
operations, community involvement and 
outreach, and service delivery. The 
questionnaire should be used by organizational 
leaders or committee members mitiating the 
cultural competence enhancement process. 

• Staff Survey on Cultural Competence collects 
information on internal perceptions of, and 
experience with, the cultural competence of the 
organization and the services it provides. The 
questionnaire should be admmistered by 
organizational leaders to current and former 
staff, volimteers, board members and 



administrators not directly involved in 
initiating the process. 

• Youth and Family Survey on Cultiual 
Competence collects information on consumer 
perceptions of, and experience with, the 
cultural competence of the organization and 
the services it provides. The questionnaire . 
should be completed by the youth served by 
the organization, and can be administered as 
part of the agency's standard exit interview 
process, or later, during follow-up visits or 
conversations. 

• Commimity Survey on Cultural Competence 
collects information on external perceptions of, 
and experience with, the cultural 
appropriateness of the organization and the 
services it provides. The questionnaire should 
be administered by organizational leaders to 
individuals and organizations in the 
community, including those with both direct 
and indirect ties to the agency. 

Each agency should tailor the assessment process 
to their own needs. Organizational leaders might 
want to supplement these questions with additional 
questions of their own, or review and select from 
some of the other available assessment instruments, 
as cited in Appendix B. Smaller agencies might 
prefer that the entire staff and board respond to the 
questions included in the section for organizational 
leaders. 

In larger agencies, on the other hand, such an 
arrangement might not be practical. In this case, the 
governing body might choose to approve the 
formation of a permanent staff committee that 
would complete the more comprehensive set of 
questions for organizational leaders, and administer 
the remaining questionnaires to other staff and 
board as appropriate. 



2 

Many national research and social service organizations have produced and tested culturally focused assessment instruments. See 
Appendices B and C for a listing of resource materials and organizations as well as contact and availability information. 

^In addition to the printed versions induded in this manual, each of the four questionnaires is available on WordPerfect 5.1 diskette 
through the National Clearinghouse on Runaway and Homeless Youth for a nominal fee. 
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Other Participants in the 
Self-Assessment Process 

Cultural competence ultimately must be defined, 
embraced, and nurtured within each local agency in 
the context of its local community. Individuals 
seeking to facilitate this process within a runaway 
and homeless youth program should consider 
involving the broader community from the very 
beginning. 

The ''Community Survey on Cultural 
Competence" is provided for this purpose. 



Progrcims may wish to expand the list of potential 
survey recipients to include subcontractors, 
providers in related fields, public welfare agencies, 
businesses patronized by youth, local cultural 
advocacy organizations, current and potential 
funders, and formal and informal community 
leaders. 

With input from a wide variety of sources, 
orgaruzations are in a better position to evaluate 
existing strengths and areas for improvement, and 
to proceed with the development of a formal 
agenda for enhancing cultural competence. 
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The world is wide and I will not waste 
my life in friction when it could be turned 
into momentum. 



— Frances Willard 
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Chapter IV — Taking Action 
Moving Toward Cultural 

Competence 



C ulture runs through an organization 

and enhancing the cultural competence 
of programs and services requires 
looking at the organizational goals and 
mission. The dynamic process of 
exploring cultural diversity, however, may require 
some shifts in organizational policies or procedures. 
Program managers will need to continually balance 
between the need for organizational boundaries 
and the need to push to the edge of those 
established parameters in exploring cultural 
differences and non-traditional organizational 
development approaches. 

Moreover, exploring diversity is not just an 
organizahonal process, it is a personal and political 
experience for everyone involved. This process is 
not simply skill acquisihon, it can be a conversion 
experience for your staff and board. Managing this 
process requires sensihvity to the needs of staff and 
board, and a recognihon that each may need help in 
different forms at different stages of the process. 



Leaders can placeTheir organiMtipn in^ | 
jibsitidh to become increasingly culturally / ; 1 

competent by:; ’ " • ’ | 

r# Establishing the organization; as^a J^irn | 

community ' ’ 






Valuing diversity 






j a capaaty for on-going assessrnent; ?^ 
both internal and external, of the.’ 
organization^ proems and services | g|f 



• Providing opportunities for staff to de\^Ic)p? ^ 

their knowled^ about cultural^ 

• Increasing staff linderstanding of the impact of ' 

differing cultures coming together ' 



^ "'V? j- ’ 



Step one of the process may be teaching staff and 
board how to learn again. The dominant culture 
focuses on, and rewards, logic not feelings. People 
will need time to adjust to a process that requires 
them to explore old presumptions and open them- 
selves up to considering issues in a context different 
from their personal life experience. Everyone will 
respond to this process in distinct ways. 

You are asking staff and board members to go on 
a personal journey when you begin focusing on 
cultural diversity. They may all be willing to join 
you on the walk, but each will start out at a 
different place on the path toward cultural 
competence. 

Working with Your Staff and 
Board 

Organizational leaders can begin focusing on 
cultural competence by helping advance "the 
advocacy of culture." They can raise such questions 
as what is culture, and why do we need it? 

Many people were not raised to understand the 
value of culture or the meaning that it brings to our 
lives. European Americans, in particular, may not 
see the importance of culture because their culture 
is so pervasive. For staff and boards to understand 
the significance of culture, they will need to begin to 
define what culture means to them, to the 
organization, and to the community that they serve. 

It also is important to remember that everyone 
learns differently. Organizational leaders should 
use a multifaceted approach to help people develop 
an understanding of cultural competence that 
includes experiential activities, research and 
reading, and group discussions. They can provide 
access to materials and information and, most 
importantly, keep the lines of communication open 
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so that people at different places in the process will 
receive the support they need. 

Strategies for Involving Board Members in 
Moving the Organization Toward Cultural 
Competence: 

• Identify allies on the board who will help move 
the organization in the direction of cultural 
competence. 

• Help foster board member's understanding of 
the relationship between culture and 
community and the organizational mission. 



• Develop strategies for avoiding organizational 
procedures that prescribe outcomes. If you use 
existing members to nominate candidates in an 
effort to diversify the board, for example, then 
you will prescribe the gi^oup from which you 
will draw new members. 

• Create an environment of advocacy around 
changing policies; don't just let existing policies 
dictate where the organization will be in five 
years. 

• Develop relationships outside your current 
network, especially those that are culturally 
diverse. Use those networks to expand the 
diversity of the board and to provide input to 
the existing board. 

• Acknowledge that some of the process of 
moving staff and board members toward 
cultural competence may be risky or personally 
painful for some people. Work with the board 
to identify strategies for supporting staff and 
board members through the process. 

• Define collectively (board and staff) what you 
mean by cultural competence. 

Strategies for Involving Staff in Moving the 
Organization Toward Cultural Competence: 

• Differentiate between diversity and affirmative 
action because staff may fear that the need to 
increase diversity will result in some people 
losing their jobs. 

• Be aware that staff may have other concerns 
about the organization's decision to move 
toward cultural competence. Be prepared to 
respond to those concerns as they arise. 



• Ensure that the organizational leadership 
understands the long-term commitment 
necessary for enhancing the cultural 
competence of programs and services. 



• Create a safe environment in which staff can 
work towards cultural competence. Keep a 
watchful eye on the change process to protect 
against negative consequences for staff. 



• Emphasize the fact that moving toward 
cultural competence will require people to be 
empowered in ways that may be new to the 
organization. Be willing to deal with peoples' 
fear that empowering others means losing 
power. Help them to understand that sharing 
power generally equalizes responsibility and 
builds organizational capacity. 



• Look at cultural competence like any other skill 
you want staff to develop. Explain what is 
expected, give them the tools and support to 
develop those skills, and help them assess their 
progress. 
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• Work with staff to help them present their 
feelings in a positive manner and keep 
refocusing on the task at hand, improving their 
cultural competence and the cultural 
appropriateness of programs and services. 

• Help staff imderstand ascription, the process 
by which we assume certain things about 
people based on who they are, their age, what 
they look like, and how they soimd. Ascribing 
certcdn qucilities to people based on those 
characteristics limits, constrains, and victimizes. 

• Teach staff and participants to raise issues with 
others in non-threatening ways. 

• Provide incentives and support for staff 
working on their cultural competence in the 
same way that you would support them 
continuing their education in other areas. 



• Yoimg people need to learn to adapt to the 
world. Why should we change for them? 

• Why should we change things for only one or 
two youth with different needs? 

• We already discussed cultural competence at 
our last st^f meeting (held a training last ye«ir, 
etc.). 

• Bringing up these issues just causes problems 
and gets everyone angry with each other. 

• The staff (board, volunteers) are well educated, 
sensitive people who are not racist (sexist, 
homophobic, etc.). 

• People are entitled to their own personal 
beliefs. It's none of our business as long as 
they don't cause problems in the office. 



Overcoming Resistance 

Inevitably there will be some backlash to the change 
created by an orgaruzation's decision to enhance the 
cultural competence of staff and board members. 
Any change has the potential to threaten the 
security of particular individuals or to force them to 
reexamine personal issues that they may not be 
ready to explore. 

Staff or board members interested in protecting 
the status quo can block organizational growth 
through a variety of methods. Possible reactions to 
the introduction of cultural competence issues 
include: 

• There already are too many things that divide 
us. We need to focus on our commonalties. 

• We run a really good progrzim and we have not 
heard any complaints from the young people 
whom we serve. Why do we need to diange? 

• We do not have the time (money, resources, 
staff) to conduct an assessment (offer framing, 
host retreats, etc.). 

• Did something happen to trigger this 
discussion of cultural competence? Just tell us 
about the incident and we will make sure it 
does not happen again. 



Engaging a "Cultural Competence" 
Consultant 

• Do not assume a consultant will be effective 
with your organization just because s/he has 
conducted od\er cultural competence 
consultations. 

• Decide what type of consultant the 
organization needs at different stages of the 
process and select a consultant with the 
appropriate skills. Some consultants, for 
example, conduct trainings but do not facilitate 
group process. 

• Interview several consultants using a standard 
format and questions. 

• Check references. Find out what the consultant 
did, how s/he was received, and the positive 
outcomes resulting from the consultation. Ask 
if the orgjmization would use the consultant 
again. 

• Request to watch the consultant in action in a 
settog similar to yours before signing the final 
agreement to work together. 

• Require that consultants raise staff skills and 
build organizational capacity. 
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Simple Organizational Development Strategies to Get You Started 



• Examine your organizational mission and 
culture. 

Begin by reviewing the bylaws, old board min- 
utes and newsletters, annual reports, newspaper 
articles, letters, evaluation reports, and pictures; 
and conducting interviews with the founder, for- 
mer staff, board members and participants, and 
conununity members. 

• Reexamine your mission by listening to 
community leaders who do and don't know the 
organization. 

Interview community leaders and representatives 
of other social service agencies about youth and 
family issues, and what they know about the or- 
ganization. Get their feedback on what you have 
been doing and their input on what you should 
be doing. 

• Document the organizational history. 

Write up the history of the orgaruzation, includ- 
ing why it was started, its original purpose, and 
how it has evolved. The resulting document can 
be a useful tool for educating new staff about the 
organization's mission, and providing a reality 
check for long-time staff. 

• Conduct an annual planning process. 

Bring together staff, board, volunteers, and for- 
mer participants to do an assessment or environ- 
mental scan of where the organization is 
compared to its stated purpose, goals, and mis- 
sion. Look at what is happening in the commu- 
nity and program outcomes for the last year. 
Explore and reaffirm or change the organization's 
guiding principals and values. 

• Hold leadership retreats to build staff and board 
capacity. 

Schedule retreats designed to help staff and board 
play a directive role in focusing agency attention 
and resources on developing culturally appropri- 
ate programs and services. Consider hosting re- 
treats that enable staff to spend time just building 
relationships through informal rather than struc- 
tured activities. 

• Bring in an outside facilitator. 

Use a facilitator who has a history with the organi- 
zation to help staff and board think about the 
agency's mission and the cultural context in 
which it operates. 



• Establish a management or staff team for 
cultural competence. 

Set up a committee with responsibility for main- 
taining the orgaruzation 's focus on cultural com- 
petence and involve a representative of each 
program or component. Rotate participation 
every six months. 

• Create an environment where staff will feel safe 
dealing with cultural issues. 

Ask staff what they will need to feel comfortable 
beginning to explore cultural diversity. Examine 
the organizational structure to ensure that both 
formal and informal procedures foster an environ- 
ment where staff are empowered through infor- 
mation sharing and involvement in decision- 
making. Provide training to supervisors and 
management staff on handling staff input, 
especially criticism, constructively. 

• Encourage staff to raise issues and create 
mechanisms for management to process staff 
input and provide feedback. 

Hold interactive staff meetings or host open office 
hours on a weekly or bi-weekly basis where staff 
can drop in and informally discuss new ideas. Re- 
view staff ideas and use staff meetings or other fo- 
rums for providing feedback to staff on how their 
input was included in management's decision- 
making process. Empower staff by letting them 
know where, how, and when decisionmaking 
takes place and how they can influence that proc- 
ess. 

• Implement a system to track staff career goals 
within the organization. 

Develop learning and planning agreements with 
staff to ensure that promotional opportunities are 
available to all staff. 

• Be flexible. 

Look at the job functions and the requisite skills 
for those functions, and determine which skills 
you need immediately and which can be en- 
hanced through inservice training. Consider 
teaming people on jobs to draw on the strengths 
of more tihan one person and to provide cross- 
trairung. 
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Simple Cultural Exploration Strategies to Get You Started 



• Invite community leaders and residents from 
different neighborhoods to participate in the 
organization's efforts to build cultural 
competence. 

Host monthly brown bag lunches with program 
management staff and community leaders. Use 
the time to learn about what is happening in the 
coimnuiuty and to solicit feedback on the organi- 
zation's programs and services. 

• Involve representatives of community 
organizations in your cultural diversity process. 

Ask other coirununity service providers and advo- 
cates to train staff on specific diversity issues, par- 
ticipate in informal staff dialogues, or to review 
organizational policies or services in areas where 
they have speciSpic expertise. For example, you 
can invite staff of the local affiliate of Parents and 
Friends of Lesbians and Gays to talk to staff about 
the special family issues facing gay and lesbian 
youth. 

• Share information on other cultures by 
incorporating their traditions into program 
activities and services. 

Involve staff in identifying positive customs of 
other cultures that can be included into agency 
services. Start small by serving different types of 
meals in the shelter or naming rooms in different 
languages, and move toward incorporating heal- 
ing processes adopted from different cultures into 
program services. 

• Conduct an "enviroiunental scan" to determine 
if your physical surroundings are comfortable 
for all types of people. 

Look at accessibility, pictures/ artwork, messages 
on bulletin boards in your program facilities. 
Make immediate alterations that are simple and 
inexpensive such as replacing old artwork with 
posters reflecting differing cultures, people, and 
themes. 

• Increase opportunities for staff dialogue on 
diversity issues. 

One local program conducts "difficult dialogues" 
on a monWy basis. Any staff member can raise 
an issue for discussion by the entire staff. Because 
this program is staffed primarily by females, for 
example, the male staff requested a discussion of 
gender issues, including how they felt as men in 
an organization predominantly staffed and man- 
aged by women and the impact of that structure 
on service delivery. 



Other options include hosting brown bag lunches 
where staff discxiss a book or article on specific 
cultural diversity topics. Ask staff to volunteer to 
take the lead on a particular discussion, present- 
ing an overview of the document and critical is- 
sues for those who may not have had time to read 
the piece. Use the time to focus staff on the value 
of discussing rather than debating different points 
of views. 

• Arrange interagency staff transfers between 
organizations serving special populations. 

Work with other local organizations to arrange 
staff sharing opportunities. Such staff transfers 
build staff capacity and bring new ideas into the 
organization. 

• Build the organization's library of resource 
materials or provide reading lists of materials on 
cultural diversity topics. 

Request free copies of literature on cultural diver- 
sity issues from national and local organizations 
or borrow materials on a regular basis from uni- 
versity or local libraries. Collect materials in a va- 
riety of formats, including videotapes, 
audioUpes, magazines, comic books, and printed 
matter. 

• Provide training on cultural diversity. 

Conduct mservice training for all-staff around di- 
versity and then involve staff in sub-committees 
to design further trainings on issues such as gen- 
der, race, physical capacity, etc. Show training 
films on cultural competence, rotating times so 
that staff on all shifts can participate. 

• Create space where staff, board, or participants 
can reflect something about their culture. 

Invite staff and board members to paint a mural, 
bring in pictures from their culture, or hang a bul- 
letin board where people can share mformation 
from different cultures. 

• Provide different vehicles for staff to learn 
about cultural diversity. 

Recognize that everyone learns differently. En- 
courage those staff who learn by reading to re- 
view materials on organizational growth, 
different populations, change, and personal devel- 
opment. OfiPer other types of educational oppor- 
tunities (e.g., group discussions or exercises) for 
staff who prefer different methods for learning 
new information. 
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Simple Cultural Exploration Strategies to Get You Started 

(continued) 



• Use experiential exercise to help staff begin to 
understand how it feels to be differently abled. 

One agency conducted a day-long workshop 
where they "impaired" half of the staff. Those 
staff spent the morning in differing conditions, 
some with vaseline on their glasses so they 
couldn't see, Walkmans playing static in their ears 
so they couldn't hear, or in wheelchairs or leg 
braces so they couldn't move around easily. In 
the afternoon, the management staff conducted a 
workshop on the Americans with Disabilities Act, 
and talked with staff about their reflections on 
the morning exercise. "Impaired" staff shared 
how it felt to do their work under differing physi- 
cal conditions and "non-impaired" staff dis- 
cussed how it felt to work with individuals with 
differing capacities. 



• Use group exercises to help staff explore the 
affects of discrimination. 

One agency had staff create a society designed to 
discriminate against a specific population (e.g., 
racist, sexist, homophobic, or ageist). The exercise 
can be powerful in helping staff see the affect^ of 
discrimination. 

• Invite someone who is differently-abled to 
check out the accessibility of your facility. 

One agency invited a person who was a paraple- 
gic to look at the facility, and talk with staff about 
accessibility, including how to set up the space so 
that people in wheelchairs would have ease of 
movement and feel comfortable. 



Promoting Staff Support of 
the Process 

Those committed to organizational movement 
towards cultural competence must be prepared to 
respond carefully and proactively to the backlash 
resulting from staff or board fear of change. 
Strategies for helping staff understand the need for 
enhancing the organization's cultural competence 
and for providing support to staff during ^at 
process include: 

• Presenting the findings of the organizational 
assessment or audit so that staff hear about the 
organization's cultural strengths and areas for 
improvement. 

• Involving staff in planning the process of 
moving towards cultural competence, regularly 
providing information about the 
implementation of that process, and asking 
staff for feedback on how the implementation 
process is working. 



• Facilitating a staff and board discussion of all 
the barriers to moving towards cultural 
competence and involving them in developing 
strategies for overcoming those barriers. 

• Being creative about finding resources to 
support the cultural competence process and 
not imposing unreasonable burdens on staff 
time. 

• Developing individual cultural competence 
development plans with staff and meeting with 
them regularly to discuss the plan, as well as 
how changes in the organization are affecting 
them. 

• Assigning "buddies" (internal) or mentors 
(external) to staff with whom they can discuss 
areas of cultural diversity that they do not 
understand. 

• Reassuring staff that the leadership 
understands that most people need assistance 
moving towards cultural competence given our 
traditional socialization process. 
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Bmlding a Diverse Board... 

• Develop a profile of the types of candidates the 
organization must recruit to increase the diversity 
of perspectives on the board. 

• Examine the organizational procedures for 
replacing board members to ensure that people are 
not placed in the position of being the "only" gay 
(lesbian, African American, Asian American, 
female, differently abled, etc.) person on the board. 

• Explore what might be difficult for new board 
members to understand about board meetings, such 
as financial spreadsheets, and either offer training 
to everyone or present the information so that it is 
easily understood by people without a financial or 
organizational background. 

• Tap into local professional or leadership 
organizations to find people of different cultures 
who will bring strong skills to the organization. 

• Institute a comnuttee of staff and board members 
with responsibility for networking and presenting 
candidates for board membership who will bring a 
variety of perspectives to the organization. 

• Examine the requirements of board members to see 
if they prevent certain cultural groups from 
participating. 



Building a Diverse Staff... 

• Develop a profile of the types of candidates the 
organization must recruit to increase the diversity 
of perspectives on the staff. 

• Develop systems for balancing fi\e demand to fill 
new positions (especially in a residential 
environment) with the need to conduct outreach 
to meet the goal of hiring diverse staff. 

• Recruit through a range of channels, including 
specialized local newspapers and radio stations. 

• Work with minority fraternities, sororities and 
service organizations to identify job candidates. 

• Establish internships or cooperative work programs 
with universities that have high numbers of persons 
from different cultural groups. 

• Establish a board committee to assist in recruiting 
for staff positions from a range of networks. 

• Sponsor interagency social or educational events 
with staff from culturally diverse youth-serving 
agencies in the commuruty. 

• Encourage local foundations to establish a fund for 
your organization to forgive or assist in the 
payment of the college loans of staff of different 
cultural backgrounds. 



When Interviewing for Culturally Diverse 
Staff and Board Members;.. 



• Set up a structured interview process whereby you 
can determine the cultural competence of 
candidates beyond the color of their skin, their 
nationality, or their affinity group. 

• Have candidates share their experience in relating 
to diverse groups. 

• Create situations where you can watch potential 
staff or board candidates interact with persons 
from different backgrounds. 

• Involve young people (program-involved youth 
or peer counselors) in the interview process. 

• Ask specific questions of references. Find out the 
context in which they know the person and the 
type of work they saw them perform. 



• Watch for sigr\s that candidates have the ability to 
take signals from the environment. 

• Ask candidates to respond to hypothetical 
questions, or to demonstrate their abOity to work 
with the people served by the program (e.g., 
designing a lesson plan, teaching a class, or 
leading a group). 

• Avoid "over standardizing" the process which 
might eliminate candidates from certain cultural 
groups. 

• Acknowledge that most people have limitations in 
their cultural competence, l^k for people who 
clearly respect others, have a desire and willingness 
to learn, are willing to question, and who are 
curious about diversity. 
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Remember and help America remember that 
the fellowship of human beings is more 
important than the fellowship of race and 
class and gender. 



— Marian Wright Edelman 



Chapter V — ^The Challenge 

of Change 



\ 



oday, there is a refreshing focus on 
diversity at the national. State, and local 
levels. Across America there is a call to 
create social service programs that are 
culturally appropriate. The response has 
been to assess the style and form through which 
such programs provide services to communities. 

Programs, however, are simply as culturally 
competent as the people they comprise: staff, board 
members, volunteers, participants, and the 
community. Cultural competence is vested in 
people; it draws from intellect, experience, and 
feelings. Without personal examination and 
growth, particularly on the part of staff and board 
members, efforts to develop culturally appropriate 
programming can become bureaucratic exercises. 

This very focus on people rather than process is 
what makes moving organizations toward cultural 
competence so challenging. There are no "ten easy 
steps to cultural competence." In fact, each step 
forward may create ten new directions that the 
organization will need to explore. 

Understanding the 
Complexity of the Challenge 

Enhancing the cultural competence of staff and 
board members is an intricate undertaking. Coping 
with our own beliefs and biases is a challenge 
inherent in the process of responding to the special 
needs of young people of different races, gender, 
physical capacity, or sexual orientation. While 
some of these challenges may seem simple, others 
will prove quite demanding. Consider the 
following two scenarios: 

• How does a feminist, committed to 
empowering young women, work with a 
family whose culture believes in the dominance 
of men? Is it alright for that staff person to 



share her beliefs in the equality of women? 
Should she educate daughters from such 
families about feminist philosophy? Does it 
make a difference if the cultural norm of male 
dominance results in violence toward the 
young female participant or her mother? 

• Should a person whose religious doctrines 
dictate that homosexuality is abnormal counsel 
young people who have self-identified as 
lesbian or gay? Does it make a difference if this 
counselor refrains from shairing his/her 
personal beliefs? 

The answers to these questions are not easy, nor 
will everyone within an organization always agree 
on the correct response. Diversity, in fact, is about 
difference. Differences in opinions, perspectives, 
and lifestyles based on who we are, how we were 
raised, and our interaction with the world around 
us. 

Cultural competence is about respect for those 
differences within a framework focusing on the 
greater good: helping people to realize their full 
potential by honoring fheir unique contributions 
and recognizing the common hopes cind dreams 
that unite us. The challenge is to assist people in 
exploring new, and perhaps uncomfortable, 
territory without placing ihem at personal risk. 

The process of helping staff explore diversity 
issues is in some ways analogous to asking them to 
enter therapy. Most people are confronted by some 
painful realities when they begin to explore feelings 
or to examine their own behavior in relationship to 
others. Opening up to the value of diversity 
requires the same type of self-examination. Not 
only will each person involved be at a different 
stage of readiness for that type of introspection, 
they also will need varying forms of support in 
dealing with the outcomes. 
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To ensure the integrity of the process of 
enhancing the organization's cultural competence, 
organizational leaders might want to consider the 
following principles: 

• An organization cannot move its staff toward 
cultural competence unless the organizational 
leaders are willing to look at themselves first. 

• The organizational leaders must provide an 
environment that is protective and nurturing 
before beginning the process of focusing on 
cultural competence. 

• Implementors of the process must understand 
human behavior and human need, and be 
aware of the potential side effects of activities 
designed to raise participants' awareness of 
sensitive issues. 

• The process should be guided by rules that are 
fair and humane, and that protect against 
"bullyism" and abuse in the name of 
organizational growth (overt) or personal gain 
(covert). 

• Cultural competence is about developing 
relationships between people from different 
backgrounds and perspectives, and 
relationship-building takes time. 

• People must have trust relationships with 
others who are "different," to have someplace 
to go with the feelings, both positive and 
negative, that will arise when they begin 
focusing on racism, sexism, homophobia, etc. 

• Above all else, do no harm. The organizational 
leaders who begin the process of focusing on 
diversity issues must take responsibility for 
managing that process with the ultimate goal 
of ensuring that no one is harmed. 




Conclusion 

Enhancing the cultural competence of an 
organization is a long-term process that requires the 
commitment and involvement of every member of 
an organization. The process demands both 
personal and professional exploration; in fact, the 
initial stage of the process may raise more questions 
than it answers. 

The path towards cultural competence will not 
always be easy or smooth for most organizations. 
The challenge, in fact, lies not in simply adding a 
Native American drum-making component to a 
youth services program, but rather in helping 
people feel the rewards of drawing on the very best 
healing strategies that each culture has to offer. To 
do so, we must clearly define our separate realities, 
needs, history, and strengths so that we might come 
together to form a more solid whole. 

Runaway and homeless youth programs are in a 
unique position to further enhance the cultural 
competence of their services. Most programs are 
operated by grassroots agencies and are not bound 
by many administrative limitations. Many of the 
staff and board members of runaway and homeless 
youth programs also bring strong communication 
and interpersonal skills to the process of building 
organizational cultural competence. 

Most importantly, runaway and homeless youth 
programs have a proud history of community- 
involvement, non-traditional orgcinizational 
structures, and staff and youth empowerment. 

These qualities will provide a solid foundation for 
further exploring cultural diversity. 

Hopefully, the final outcome of local efforts to 
promote diversity will be a coming together of all 
people in a manner that is respectful of our 
differences and our common human needs. The 
ultimate goal should be to build communities that 
draw on the skills and wisdom of different cultures 
in ways that strengthen the bonds between all 
people. 
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Appendix A — Before Getting Started 



Before Getting Started 

Dealing with diversity issues can be daunting for 
even experienced organizational leaders. The 
assessment process will raise numerous issues, and 
possibly create new tensions within the 
organization. Prior to using the assessment 
questions, organizational leaders might want to 
explore the following two sets of questions, which 
focus on their organizational and personal 
experience with regard to the ten diversity groups 
listed in the Introduction. 

Organizational History 
With Diversity 

Ethnic/Racial Background; 

• How has the organizational leadership exposed 
program staff to different ethnic/racial 
cultures? 

• How has the organization helped staff to 
understand their own feelings about persons 
from different ethnic/racial backgroimds? 

• What types of relationships exist between staff 
and board members of different diversity 
groups within the organization? 

• How has the organization handled difficult 
circumstances arising from conflicts between 
staff of different ethnic/racial groups? 

Gender Culhualization: 

• What are the ways in which program staff treat 
boys and girls differently? 

• Are we empowering yoimg girls and/or 
helping them to explore expanding their roles 
in a society based on patriarchal principles? 

• Are we helping young boys develop beyond 
the traditional male roles? 

• Do staff model positive male/female inter- 
actions that demonstrate respect for the 
opinions of both men and women? 



Socioeconomic/Educational Status: 

• What is the general socioeconomic and 
educational background of the staff and board 
as compared to the youth served? How does 
the organization facilitate discussions of the 
differences created by access and opportunity 
and the effect of such different backgrounds on 
interpersonal interactions? 

• How does the staff incorporate their 
understanding of the effects of differential 
socioeconomic/ educational status in working 
with young people from different backgrounds 
and levels of exposure to educational 
opportunities? 

• How has the organizational leadership helped 
program staff explore the effects of their own 
socioeconomic/educational status on their 
personal growth, decision to work with 
troubled young persons, and style of 
interacting with others from different 
backgrounds? 

• How does the program assess literacy or other 
skills associated with access to/ success with 
educational opportunities without reinforcing 
value judgments that associate academic 
performance with intelligence levels? 

Sexual Orientation; 

• How does the program deal with youth whose 
sexual orientation is lesbian, gay, or bisexual? 

• What opportunities has the organizational 
leadership provided to staff for exploring their 
own feelings about people with different sexual 
orientations? 

• Does the organization provide an environment 
where lesbian, gay, or bisexual staff feel safe 
enough as employees to be open about their 
sexual orientation (in front of staff, board 
members, other youth organization personnel, 
youth participants and their families)? 

• What fears or questions do heterosexual staff, 
board, or youth participants have about their 
bisexual or homosexual peers? What 
opportunities exist to address these issues 
within the organization? 
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Physical Capacity: 

• How has the prograim adjusted their 
systems/ structure to improve access for the 
physically challenged? 

• What changes still are necessary? 

• What training has been provided to staff to 
enhance their sensitivity to, or interaction with, 
people with disabilities? 

• What opportunities has the organization 
provided for staff to discuss their feelings about 
working with developmentally delayed and 
physic^y challenged youth or other staff? 

Age/Generational: 

• How has the organization dealt with age/ 
generational issues regarding staff training on 
lifetime development, the aging process, or 
interaction with youth or their older family 
members? 

• How has the organization dealt with 
age-related personal development of staff and 
youth participants? 

• How has the organization dealt with the effect 
on family reunification efforts of using staff 
who are closer in age to youth participants than 
to their parents? 

• How has the organization drawn bn the 
positive aspects of intergenerational activities 
to build community collaboration on behalf of 
young people? 

Personality Type: 

• What do program staff know about the 
different needs of young people with different 
personality types? 

• Do program staff understand their own 
person^ty-related strengths and/or methods 
of interacting with people? 

• How has the organizational leadership focused 
on the personality-related strengths of staff in 
team building? 

• Have staff been tested using the Myers Briggs 
Type Indicator? Has the organization 
facilitated group discussions on the results of 
such personality testing? 



Regional Perspectives: 

• What are the particular regional/ local 
influences on the community served by the 
progTcim and how dp they effect our services 
and activities? 

• Have we explored the negative and positive 
aspects of those influences? 

• How have organizational leaders helped staff 
to explore the regional /local influences on their 
own development and the effect on their 
interactions with others from different parts of 
the country/ world? 

• What special challenges will we face in 
addressing cultural competence in a region that 
may be particularly sensitive to certain 
diversity issues? 

New Immigrant Socialization: 

• How has the staff been trained to work with 
new immigrant youth and their families? 

• Are staff aware of the cultural adaptation 
process and its effect on the family? 

• What has the organizational leadership done to 
refine outreach efforts or program design to 
ensure access to services for new immigrants? 

• Are staff aware of the different needs of refugee 
versus new immigrant youth and their families? 

Spirituality/Religious Beliefs: 

• Does the orgeinization acknowledge the 
influence of spirituality and religious 
beliefs on youth participants, staff, or 
board members? 

• How does the organization deal with issues 
related to the "separation of church and state?" 

• How has the organization shown respect for 
the value of healing traditions from different 
religions or spiritual perspectives? 

• How has the organization offered staff and 
board members the opportunity to learn from 
those who have different perspectives on 
religion or spirituality? 
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Cultural Competence: 

• What have we read, who have we spoken to, 
what community events have we participated 
in during the last month that involved/ 
included people from different diversity 
groups? 

• Do we know if youth in the program feel that 
they are treated differently by reason of their 
race, gender, religious beliefs, etc.? Do staff? 

• Are staff in a position to request not to work 
with a particular young person with whom 
they feel an unacceptable level of discomfort 
due to differences in race, gender, religious 
beliefs, sexual orientation, etc.? 

• Are we working to broaden our understanding 
of our differences, no matter what their origin 
of cause, so that we might better come together 
on behalf of youth, families, and communities? 

Personal History with 
Diversity 

• Have I created (or am I interested in creating) a 
working environment where people are 
encouraged to question policies and procedures 
when they interfere with the organizational 
mission? 



• Am I comfortable with change? 

• Have I created a working environment where 
staff and youth participants from a range of 
backgroimds feel welcome and comfortable? 

• Am I comfortable dealing with the tensions that 
occur within the organization aroimd diversity 
issues? 

• Am I personally comfortable dealing with the 
myriad issues that will need addressing while 
exploring how to better serve youth from all 
ten of the diversity groups listed in the 
Introduction to this Guide? 

• Are there diversity issues that I will be 
imcomfortable exploring or for which I need 
more information before beginning the 
exploration process? 

• Am I ready to deal with the issues and 
circumstances, both positive and challenging, 
that will arise or occur as a result of the 
organization focusing on cultural competence? 

• What supports do I have, within and outside 
the organization, that will ensure my wellbeing 
during the challenging moments of working 
towards enhancing my own and others' 
cultural competence? 
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Taking A First Look 



The following questionnaire has been compiled to assist organizational leaders in assessing the ability of the 
organization to provide culturally appropriate services to runaway and homeless youth. Organizational 
leaders should adapt the questionnaire, according to local need, as they begin to assess the cultural 
compe^ce of programs and services. Space has been provided for this purpose on page 52. 

The questionnaire is divided into four areas, including organizational environment, program management 
and operations, outreach and community involvement, and service delivery. The questions in each of these 
areas should be considered in the context of the entire range of differences among the youth served by 
runaway and homeless youth programs: 

• Ethnic/Racial Background • Regional Perspectives 

• Socioeconomic/Educational Status • Gender Culturalization 

• Sexual Orientation • New Immigrant Socialization 

• Physical Capacity • Age/Generational 

• Religious Beliefs • Personality Type 



For Local Agency Use 



Please complete the attached questionnaire by: 

date/ time 



and return to: 

name of staff person 

We will meet as a group to discuss the results of the survey on: 

, at in 

day of week date time 



meeting place 
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I. Organizational Environment 

The organizational envirorunent, as it affects the cultured competence of an agency, includes the 
demographic context of the coimmmity in which the agency operates, the fundamental orgemizing principles 
of the agency, the degree to which the working atmosphere or "culture" is supportive of diversity, 
and the physical characteristics of the facility. 

A. Demographic Context^ 

1) What is the demographic composition of the community in which the agency operates?® 

See Appendix D for the Matrix of Community Diversity. 



2) What is the demographic breakdown of youth served by the orgaruzation? See Appendix E for 

the Matrix of Youth Diversity. 



3) What is the demographic breakdown of the staff of the organization? See Appendix F for the 
Matrix of Staff Diversity. 



4) What is the demographic breakdown of the governing body or board of directors of the 
organization? See Appendix G for the Matrix of Board Diversity. 



section on demographic context presents five matrices to help agencies identify the full range of differences in their communities, 
amo^ their staff, board and volunteers, and among the youth they serve. The matrices do not constitute new, mandatory reporting 
requirements for grantees of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program, nor do they include identifying information on specific 
individuals. They simply present a framework for assessing some of the many potential differences at play in a given agency. Programs 
wiU have much of the data necessary to complete the Matrix of Youth Diversity from the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program 
Management Itiformation System data collection process. 
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Matrix of Community Diversity presents categories of dty- and county-level data that are readily available by writing or calling the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population Division, 4700 Silver Hill Road, Room 2375, Building 3, Suitland, WTO 
20746; 301-763-5002. Standard income data may be obtained by writing or calling the U.S. Department of Commerce Bureau of the 
Census, HHES Division, Income Statistics Branch, Room 406, Iverson Mall, Washington, D.C. 20233-3300; 301-763-6576. 
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5) What is the demographic breakdown of the volvmteers of the orgaruzation? See Appendix H for 
the Matrix of Volvmteer Diversity. 



6) How do the breakdowns of commimity, youth, staff, board, and volvmteer demographics 

compare? 



• Where are the key differences and why do they exist? 



• Which information is not readily available, and why? 



7) Who within the agency has access to this kind of infonnation, how do they use it, and how 
often? 



8) Of the demographic information collected on a regular basis, which is shared with the 
community and how? 
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B. Organizing Principles 

1) How does the mission statement describe the organization's commitment to serving youth of 
different cultural backgrounds? 



2) How do the by-laws reflect a commitment to serving youth of different cultural backgrounds? 



3) What specific goals and objectives has the agency developed for achieving improved outreach, 
service delivery, and outcomes for youth of different cultural backgrounds? 



C. Working Atmosphere 

1) Describe the formal and informal operating structure of the organization. 



• How will these operating structures help or hinder the process of enhancing cultural 
competence? 



• How does change typically occur in the organization? 



• Who are the people in the organization who have power to implement change? Who are the 
people who have the power to impede change? 
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• Will progress and change continue if one key person leaves the organization? 



• How is information shared with the staff? 



2) Has the agency demoi\strated interest in cultural diversity in the past year through culturally 
relevant activities or prograims? 



• If so, who initiated these activities? 



• Through what process? 



3) How does the agency communicate its values to staff and volunteers? 



4) How does the agency encourage staff to learn more about their own culture and the effect it has 
on their day-to-day work? 
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5) How does the agency challenge and then allow staff, within a safe and non-blaming 

environment, to identify and discuss biases in their interactions with youth or other staff of 
different cultural backgroimds? 



6) How freely do staff discuss cultural differences and influences with youth? 



D. Physical Facility . , 

1) Is the agency located in a neighborhood that makes it accessible to the young people and 
community most in need? 



• Is the agency convenient to public transportation? 



• Are the hours convenient for yoimg people or their families? 



• What aspects of the facility make it appear safe and inviting to yoting people? 



Through what facilities or offices, beyond the central facility, does the agency provide 
services? 
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Where are they located, and how do these locations affect the agency's capacity to serve 
youth of different cultural backgrounds? 



2) Does the facility comply with the requirements of the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA)?^ 



3) How does the interior design of the facility reflect the cultural backgroimds of youth in the 
community (e.g., artwork, photographs, calendars, furniture, and space distribution)? 



• Was any of it produced in the local community or by the youth served? 



• Are any private or community spaces in the facility designed in specific cultural motifs? 



• Does the facility offer both private space for youth who might draw their energy from being 
alone (introverts), and provide attractive community space for those who thrive on contact 
with other people (extroverts)? 



^The U.S. Department of Justice has published two manuals on compliance with the Act entitled. The Americans unth Disabilities Act: Title II 
(and m) Technical Assistance Manuals. The manuals are available at no cost by calling the ADA Information Line, U.S, Department of 
Justice, 202-514-0301 (voice), or 202-514-0383 (TDD). 
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4) Who staffs the reception area and main telephone line, and can they communicate in the 
languages of youth and other community members? 



5) What kind of music is played, if any, in the reception and recreational areas, and what message 

does that send to youth of various cultural backgroimds? 



6) Does the facility include a library or resource collection for staff? 



• Does it include materials or videos on understanding and embracing diversity, providing 
services to youth of different cultural backgroimds, and working in a diverse professional 
environment? 



• To which newspapers, periodicals, and other reading materials does the agency subscribe? 



Are these materials produced by or for the cultural groups within the community? 



Are materials available in different languages? 
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7) Does the facility include a library or resource collection for youth? 



• Does it include materials or videos on the experiences of yoimg people of different cultural 
backgroimds? 



• Does it include educational materiak on imderstanding and appreciating diversity? 



II. Program Management And Operations 

1) Has the agency adopted a definition of cultural competence? 



• How was the definition developed? 



• Who participated in the process? 



• How was it introduced throughout the agency? 
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2) What structure or system does the agency have in place to enhance cultural competence? 



• Does a single person or committee within the agency have responsibility for coordinating 
the effort? 



3) How often does the governing body review the agency's overall performance in serving youth 
of different cultural backgrounds? 



• By what process do they conduct these reviews? 



4) How do board members and management staff request and gather input and advice from 
different cultural groups in the community? 



5) How do the agency's policies and procedures (informal and written) support the agency's 
efforts to become more culturally competent? 



• Who participates in the process of developing and evaluating the success of these policies 
and procedures? 
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How are data collected through the agency's process and outcome evaluations used 
internally and externally to guide further program development? 



• Are staff required to recruit outside vendors and other contractors from different cultural 
communities? 



• How has the agency implemented strategies for increasing the diversity of board 
membership? 



• How does the governing body conduct searches for executive director candidates and make 
selections? 



What individuals and organizations are included in the process? 



• What process has the organization established to ensure input from all staff in 
decision-making? 



In what specific instances has the governing body or administrative staff demonstrated 
a commitment to sharing power with staff or youth of different cultural backgrounds? 
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• Through what mechanisms does the agency elicit ideas from staff/ youth/ administrators/ 
and the community on new services or projects for youth of different cultural backgrounds? 



How does the agency recognize staff and board members who come up with ideas for 
new diversity-related projects or services/ or who have made a particular commitment 
to improve their cross-cultural skills? 



6) How does the personnel manual commxinicate the organizational goals of developing a diverse 
and competent staff/ and provide for the enhanced cultural competence of existing staff? 



• Does it include a nondiscriinination policy? If so, what kinds of discrimination does the 
policy specifically protect against? 



• Does it include a policy against sexual harassment? 



• Does it establish procedures for raising and resolving conflicts that arise over cultur 2 d issues? 



• Does it include a flexible benefits schedule for employees whO/ for example/ might prefer to 
take holiday leave on other than standard holidays?^ 
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7) How do administrators implement personnel policies regarding the development and retention 
of a staff of different cultural backgroimds? 



• Through which networks and publications does the agency typically recruit? 



• How are job annoimcements worded? Do they include direct references to demonstrated 
multi-cultural skills? 



• During the interview process, how do hiring committees assess the candidate's skills in 
working with youth of cultural backgroimds different from their own? 



• What specific interview questions do they ask, or what hypothetical situations do they pose, 
that highlight candidates' cross-cultural interaction skills? 



• What kind of diversity-related materials or instruction does the agency include in its 
orientation process for new staff and board members? 



^The National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., publishes the Calendar of Religious Holidays and Ethnic Festivals that presents an 
annual schedule of special events observed in Baha'i, Buddhist, Christian, Hindu, Islamic, Jain, Jewish, and Sikh traditions. For copies, 
contact the National Conference at the address and phone listed in Appendix C. 
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8) What kind of support and education does the agency provide regarding cultural diversity? 



• What types of training does the agency provide regarding the cultures of youth served by 
the agency? 



Do training topics include nonverbal communication differences, behavioral 
differences, and the effect on youth of isolation, prejudice, and discrimination? 



Are new staff offered the opportimity to participate in formal or informal periods of 
cultural "apprenticeship" with veteran staff? 



• How is individual staff progress in enhancing cross-cultural skills assessed as part of 
employee performance appraisals? 



• How does the agency facilitate enhanced cultural relations eimong staff? 



• How does the agency respond when cultural tensions arise within the organization? 
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9) How does the agency develop and publicize special projects of benefit to youth of different 
cultural backgrounds? 



• What role does the agency ask other community organizations to play, and when? 



10) Do agency-produced annual reports, brochures, flyers, pamphlets, and evaluation reports 
include language that affirms, and illustrations that reflect, the diversity of the youth and 
community served? 



III. Outreach And Community Involvement 

1) To what extent do outside information sources contribute to the agency's imderstanding of local 
community culture? 



• How, for example, does the agency collect and learn from lcx:al census tract data, current and 
past newspaper articles, and radio or television coverage; resecirch conducted by nearby 
universities; or cultural competence assessments conducted by other local social service 
agencies? 



2) How does the agency involve the broader community in its strategic planning, program 
development, and evaluation processes? 
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• How does the agency encourage representatives in the community (elders, e.g.) to become 
involved? 



3) Through what mechanisms does the agency promote communication with local or national 
advocacy groups that support the interests of different cultural groups? 



• Does the agency receive the newsletters and other publications of these organizations and 
make them generally available to staff and youth? 



• Do agency staff participate in interagency task forces or work groups? 



4) What broader roles do board members and administrators assume within the community? 



5) How does the organization conduct outreach to youth of different cultural backgroimds? 



• How is this outreach monitored and evaluated? 
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What other strategies does the agency use to promote its services among diverse cultural 
communities? 



7) What arrangements has the agency made to ensure that youth of different cultural backgrounds 
are referred for services? 




• From what primary sources do referrals t)^ically come? 



8) How much time does the agency afford administrators and staff to observe or participate in 
outside cidtural activities (religious or seasonal festivals, e.g.)? 



9) How does the agency plan for dealing with situations when cultural tensions arise within the 
broader community? 



• How does the agency discuss such plans with youth in the program? 



• Does the agency foresee playing a role in alleviating commxmity tensions? 
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IV. Service Delivery 

1) How does the agency incorporate the arts, dress, folklore, food, history, holidays, and famous 
personalities of different culhiral groups into the daily operations of the agency and the services 
it provides? 



2) Through what means does the organization maintain its capacity to serve youth in their own 
languages, written and verbal? 



3) How do staff assess the cultural backgrounds of the youth they serve, at intake, and then help 

them feel welcome in the program? 



• How are cultural factors recorded, compiled, and reported, internally and externally 
(without specific youth identifiers)? 



4) Through what process are staff able to use the expertise of individuals of different cultural 
backgrounds to assist them in providing services to youth of the same backgrounds? 
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To what extent do staff consult youth in the process of developing their own case plans? 
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6) How do case workers or teams assess the effect of the youth's culture and their own cultures on 
the implementation of the case plan? 



7) Which orgaruzations and individuals does the agency include on its referral list for youth? 

Which among these did the agency select based on their ties to different cultural communities? 



8) How do staff help youth enhance awareness of, and pride in, their own cultural identity? 



• How does the agency support cultural variations in family composition, or specific youth 
interpretations? 



• How does the agency help youth deal with multiple cultured influences in their lives (e.g., an 
Asian American lesbian)? 



9) What factors does the agency consider in developing placement edtematives for program 

graduates? To what extent do placement decisions include a preference for placement within 
the youth's own cultural community? 



10) How does the agency seek youth feedback on its cultural competence? 
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Use this space to jot doxvn additional questions to include in your assessment. 



Staff Survey 

on Cultural Competence 



Please help us assess our current capacity to sensitively and effectively serve all 
runaway and homeless youth by thoughtfully responding to the questions below.® 

As you read the statements, please keep in mind the needs of young people of 
different racial, ethnic, linguistic, socioeconomic, regional and religious backgrounds, 
and of different gender, physical capacity, and sexual orientation. 

Thank you for your assistance. Your input is an essential part of the process of 
assessing and enhancing the cultural competence of our services. All responses will 
be kept confidential. 



For Local Agency Use 



Please complete the attached questionnaire by: 



date/time 



and return to: 



name of steiff person 



We will meet as a staff to discuss the results of the survey on: 



day of week 



date 



at 



time 



in 



meeting place 



®This list of questions has been compiled for completion by current and former staff, volunteers, board members and administrators not 
involved in coordinating the effort to enhance the cultural competence of the agency's programs and services. 
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(Please circle your response) 



I. Organizational Environment 



Strongly Strongly Don't 

Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree Know 






policies and procedures reflect a 
conunitment to serving youth of different 
cultural backgrounds. 






commitment to valuing staff diversity 
and helping staff enhance their cultural 
competence. 






i. V , 



g|-)l!^>r': ■ a gency s printed matertaJsi . , ; _ ' A -'{''-.'".S' -^Si 



(brochures, flyers, pamphlete^ etc.) reflect 
and affirm the various cultural 
backgrounds of the young people served. 






""^ihty reflect^^ affirm the culturil 
backgrounds of the youth served. 



Board'm^ 



supportive of, cultmal diversity within > 

the organization. 

):s^^^:--Ad|mtustratoTS■^aremte Test edm,ted : ? - ,f: 1, " ;2 :3-7: , > ' "4,;*'7-'; #S3 



supportive of, cultural diversity within 
the organization. 






^^^^^cmh^STdiversity within the organization. ““ ^ 



supportive of, cultural diversity within 
the organization. 



^^^:iilhir>lsl3^i:ia^ahi{ilb€^ruiM>e^-a^ 






willing to involve youth, staff, and 
volunteers in decision making. 

and volunteers of the agency ^ ^ 

of the diversity among the young people 
served by the program. 






M g^^^ggBygSaiSSgrESSlSgSgSIiSS; ;S55455.s:x:5a 

served by the agency is reflective of the 
cultural diversity of youth most in need 
of services in the broader community. 
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II. Program Management and 
■ Operations 



(Please circle your response) 

strongly Strongly Don't 

Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagm Know 




and hiring processes are supportive of 
building a diverse staff. 







advancement for all stciff, including staff 
of different cultural backgrounds. 




served, stciff, community, and the 
interaction among them. 



who suggest new culturally relevant 
projects or programs. 



that arise, both withki the organization 
and within the broader community. 

III. Outreach And Community 
Involvement 




community representatives of different 
cultural backgrounds in the development 
of new programs and services affecting 
their communities. 




^different cultural backgrounds 




such as civic meetings, clinics, block 
parties, and seasonal festivals. 

to youth of different cultural 
backgroimds. 
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(Please circle your response) 



IV. Service Delivery Strongly Strongly Don't 

Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree Know 

programming to complement a wid^ 
of cultural events (e.g.. Black History Month, 

Jewish High Holidays, Asian New Year's 
Celebrations, Gay Pride Festivals). 



provide additional support to youth sefvedr" 






. .,_ , ; . ^bufag&.staff to ^aw on five', r, 
^“experiise“"df pimple of differ^t cultural 



backgrounds in providing services to youth of 
those backgrounds, and provides a 
mechanism for maintaining communication. 



L encourages staff to b^pme awar^^ ? '2:7A^i7 '^3 a 7^:7 

""''of'tiieir o\ra'culKm^^ 
educational process. 

^d resp<^ die .x\7' 2 'y'' 

"“'^' conmmmca^ 

implications of different youth cultures. 









lijM l ; ; .giaff 'a^^conraged to op^y discuss ' i 

“'^“""oiltoral'differencesand'irifluences wito^ 




youfit-to examine „i „ '--2 >3 ' ^ 

their own cultures anrtorcultor”^f'thS 

peers, and to develop their own appreciation 
of diversity. 



backgrounds. 

E.l§I:r . ;.' '''''' '' ' r '' m ■ "'■ '■ -2 ;" ' ' 3 ''' ' ' " ^ , ''4'' " ' •" : " 5 '" ' "'El'" Ti 

implications of various options in maldng — ^ 

placement decisions for youth leaving 

services. 




youth and staff of different cultural 



services and its cultural competence. ^ 
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V. Overall Agency Cultural Competence 

33) List the five most important diversity-related issues currently facing the agency. 



34) List three steps the agency could take to enhance its cultural competence. 



35) Overall, on a scale of one to ten (ten being the highest or most competent), rate the current cultural 
competence of the agency. 
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Youth Survey on 
Cultural Competence 



Please help us assess our current capacity to sensitively and effectively serve all runaway and homeless 
youth by thoughtfully responding to tihe statements below.^ 

Circle the response that best describes your level of agreement with each statement, and feel free to add 
other comments as appropriate. Your responses will be kept anonymous and confidential. 

Thank you for your help. 



While we do not ask for your name or other specific identifying information, it is helpful to us in assessing 
our services to know the demographic background of the young people who give us feedback. Please check 
the following items as appropriate, at your discretion: 

Ethnic/Racial Background Regional Origin 



□ Aleut 


□ Rural 


□ American Indian 


□ Suburban 


□ Asian or Pacific Islander 


□ Urban/City 


□ Black 

□ Eskimo 


Religious Affiliation 


□ White 


□ Buddist 


□ Other 


□ Christian 


Gender 


□ Hindu 

□ Islamic 


□ Female 


□ Jewish 


□ Male 


□ Roman Catholic 


Hispanic Origin 

□ Cuban 

□ Mexican 


□ Other 

Sexual Orientation 

□ Bisexual 


□ Puerto Rican 


□ Heterosexual 


□ Other 


□ Homosexual 



^The Youth Survey questions are for youth served by the agency. (The Child Welfare League of America has developed a youth 
assessment tool as part of its Cultural Competence Self-Assessment Instrument, the full citation and availability information for which can be 
found in Appendix B.) Staff may wish to develop additional questions for completion by families with whom the youth served have been 
reunited or reconciled. 



Youth Survey on Cultural Competence 



(Please circle your response) 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 



feeling that I'd be able to be comfortable here. ^ ^ . 

i. at;tfae p^pj^jr^^ 1 - . 2- 3^ ■ ^ :4l|SI 



me. 



life, I felt like my youth worker understood what I 
was saying, or was trying to understand. 

IM)'vT- thepiogr^ helped me'im ' ' 1 ’’3 

culturVbetter. '" ' ' — 



t W>1 limped me urideretand bthk pebpie ~ ^ ^ l"' 'T"':'v'l''''\^K 3 

better. " ' """ 

tpgo'nM.j"! ’ IJ1jZ7I^''1 

where I am comfortable. " “ 



y. 



9) What could people at the agency have done to make you feel more comfortable during your stay in 
the program? 



10) Do you have other comments about your experience at the program? 
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Community Survey 
on Cultural Competence 



Please help . 



assess our current capacity to sensitively and effectively serve all runaway 



name of agenqr i 10 

and homeless youth in the community by thoughtfully responding to the statements below. 

As you read each statement, please keep in mind the needs of young people of different racial, ethnic, 
linguistic, socioeconomic, regional and religious backgrounds, and of different gender, physical capacity, 
and sexual orientation. 

Circle the response that best describes your level of agreement with each statement, based on your 
knowledge or perceptions of our services, and feel free to add other conunents, as appropriate. 

Your responses will be kept anonymous and confidential. Please return the completed survey to us by 

■ Thank you for your assistance. 

(Please circle your response) 

strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 

of the diversity m the broader commumty. 



reports, etc.) reflect a commitment to servmg youth ot 
different cultural backgrounds. 

are attractive to yoimg people of different cultural 
backgrounds in this community. 



' special at-iisK youtli in tHe 

commvmity. 






Sfi '3' agMtcy'pi^d^es in, or provides coaiplemehtpy j 

(e.g.. Black History Month, Jewish High Holidays, Asian 
New Year, Gay Pride festivals). 

^^^^^|^^ls^ip?grahis^^^^rvireddiyery^^te ^s::fy ^ }| ^',;,v 

* “ ^emonsffate^m ap^ local ciyturaldiffCTiS^^ 

[ jR^rysentatim^ idhfier^t ^ 

arelSivited to^^ ih the development or new 

programs and services. 

ww-rjm^i^Won 

‘ the agency 
for services. 



er|c 



*®The Community Survey questions were developed for completion by other organizations in the community. 
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8) Please make three suggestions for improving the cultural competence of (name of agency). 



9) If your agency serves youth, what kinds of things do you hear them say regarding (name of agency)'s 
services? ® ^ 



10) In addition to the spe(^c services we provide to yoimg people, please describe the ideal role you would 
like to see an agency like (name of agency) play in the broader context of supporting diversity in this 
community. 



11) Overall, on a scale of one to ten (ten being the highest or most competent), rate the current cultural 
competence of the agency. 



1 



2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



10 
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General Cultural Competence Materials 

Ad Hoc Task Force Recommendations for Ethnic Minorities on Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse. Minority 

Substance Abuse Prevention Project, Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. (Available from the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information 
P.O. Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. Phone: (800) 729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 

A new approach to training child protective services workers for ethnically sensitive practice. Steverrson, 
K.M.; Fam-Fong, M.C.; and Leung, P. Child Welfare LXXI(4): 291-305, July/ August 1992. 

Annotated Bibliography: Resources on Cultural Competence and Cultural Diversity in Child Welfare/Child 
Protection Services. American Humane Association, Children's Division, for the People of Color 
Leadership Institute, September 1992. (AvaUable from the American Human Association-Children's 
Division, 63 Ivemess Drive, East, Englewood, CA 80112-5117. Phone: (303) 792-9900. Fax- (303) 
792-5333.) 

Annotated Bibliography of Resources on Cultural Competence and Cultural Diversity in Child Welfare/Child 
Protection Services: Addendum to September 1992. American Humane Association, Children's Division, 
for the People of Color Leadership Institute, March 1993. (Available from the American Human 
Association-Children's Division, 63 Ivemess Drive, East, Englewood, CA 80112-5117. Phone- (303) 
792-9900. Fax: (303) 792-5333.) 

Avoiding The Rocky Road to Randomization: Multimethod, Culturally Competent Approaches To 

Evaluation in High Risk Community Settings. Schensul, J.J. Hartford, CT: Institute for Community 
Research. (Available from the Institute for Community Research, 999 Asyliun Avenue, Hartford CT 
06105. Phone: (203)-278-2044. Fax: (203) 278-2141.) 

"Charting New Maps: Multicultural Education in Rural Schools" (Fact Sheet) Oliver, J. P. and Howley, C. 
ERIC/CRESS, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools, August 1992. (AvaUable from the ERIC/CRESS, Appalachia Educational Uboratory, 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325 Phone- 
(304) 347-0400. Fax: (304) 347-0487.) 

Child Welfare League of America Initiative to Promote Culturally Responsive Child Welfare Practice: 

Recommendations from a Colloquium (March 12-13, 1989). Quid Welfare League of America, Inc., 1990. 
(AvaUable from the ChUd Welfare League of America, 440 First Street, N.W., Suite 310, Washington 
D.C. 20001-2085. Phone: (202) 638-2952. Fax:(202) 638-4004.) 

Connections and Connectedness: Cross-Cultural Theories of Development and Prevention Messages. Bums, 
D.W . New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University, 1993. (AvaUable from Rutgers University Press, 109 
Church Street, New Brunswick, NJ 08901. Phone: (800) 446-9323. Fax: (908) 232-1974.) 

Counseling the Culturally Different: Theory and Practice. Sue, D.W., and Sue, D. New York, NY: John WUey 

and Sons, Inc., 1990. (Distributed by John WUey and Sons, Inc., Dept. 063, 1 WUey Drive, Somerset NT 
08875-9975.) r- j , , j 

"Cultural Competence Continuum" (Fact Sheet). Washington, D.C.: ChUd Welfare League of America, Inc., 
1993. (AvaUable from the ChUd Welfare League of America, 440 First Street, N.W., Suite 310 
Washington, D.C. 20001-2085. Phone: (202) 638-2952. Fax: (202) 638-4004.) 

Cultural Competence: Evaluating Substance Abuse Prevention Programs for Ethnic Populations: 

Bibliography with Annotations (Revised). Futterman, R. U.S. Department of Health and Hiunan 
Services, Center for Substance Abuse Prevention/August 1990. (AvaUable from the National 
Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. Box 2345, RockvUle, MD 20852. Phone- 18001 
729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 
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Cultural Competence for Evaluators, A Guide for Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse Prevention Practitioners 
Working With Ethnic/Racial Communities. Orlandi, M.A. OSAP Cultural Competence Series. Center 
for Substance Abuse Prevention, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1992. (Available from 
the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. 
Phone: (800) 729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 

"Cultural Competence Self-Assessment Instrument." Washington, D.C.: Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 1993. (Available from the Child Welfare League of America, 440 First Street, N.W., Suite 310, 
Washington, D.C. 20001-2085. Phone: (202) 638-2952. Fax: (202) 638-4004.) 

The Cultural Competence Self-Assessment Questionnaire. Mason, J.L. Portland, OR: Portland Research and 
Trairung Center, 1993. (Available from the Portland Research and Trairung Center on Family Support 
and Children's Mental Health, Regional Research Institute for Human Services, Graduate Sdiool of 
Social Work, Portland State University, P.O. Box 751, Portland, OR 97207. Phone: (503) 725-4040.) 

Cultural Sensitivity. Sheppard, R. In: DePardilis, D., ed. Enhancing Child Protective Service Competency: 

Selected Readings II Charlotte, NC: ACTION for Child Protection, 1988. (Available from ACTION for 
Child Protection, 4724 Park Rd., Suite C, Charlotte, NC 28209. Phone: (704) 529-1080.) 

A Curriculum in Cross-Cultural Awareness for Human Service Workers. Seattle, WA: Region X Child Abuse 
and Neglect Resource Center, September 1979. (Available from the Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and 
Neglect Information, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, D.C. 20013-1182. Phone: (703) 385-7565. Fax: (703) 
385-3206.) 

Dealing with diverse cultures in child welfare. Harris, N. Protecting Children 7(3): 6-7, Fall 1990. 

Democracy's Next Generation II: A Study of the American Youth on Race. People for the American Way, 

1992. (Available from People for the American Way, 2000 M Street, N.W., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20036. Phone: (202) 467-4999. Fax: (202) 293-2672.) 

"Developing Culturally Competent Policies and Services." Ossolinski, R.S. Connections: FYSB Youth Gang 
Prevention Program Update February 1993. (Available from COSMOS Corp^ Youth Gang Project, 1735 
Eye Street, N.W., Suite 613, Washington, D.C. 20006. Phone: (202) 728-3939. Fax: (202) 833-4429.) 

Developing Mental Health Programs for Minority Youth and Their Families. Isaacs, M.R. Child and 

Adolescent Service System Program (CASSP) Technical Assistance Center, Georgetown University Child 
Development Center, May 1986. (Available from CASSP, 2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Suite 215, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. Phone: (202) 338-1698. Fax: (202) 338-0860.) 

The Diverse Society: Implications for Social Policy. Cafferty, Patora C.J., and Chestang, L. eds. Washington, 
D.C.: National Association of Social Workers, Inc. 1976. (Available from the National Association of 
Social Workers, 750 First Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. Phone: (202) 408-8600. Fax: (202) 
336-8310.) 

Ethnicity & Race: Critical Concepts in Social Work. Jacobs, C., and Bowles, D.D. Silver Spring, MD: National 
Association of Social Workers Inc., 1988. (Available from the National Association of Social Workers, 750 
First Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. Phone: (202) 408-8600. Fax: (202) 336-8310.) 

"Goals For Culturally Responsive Practice" (Fact Sheet). Washington, D.C: Child Welfare League of 

America, Inc., 1993. (Available from the Child Welfare League of America, 440 First Street, N.W., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20001-2085. Phone: (202) 638-2952. Fax: (202) 638-4004.) 

"Multicultural Education: Valuing Diversity" (Teleconference Materials). Romero, J.R. Norman, OK: Center 
for the Study of Small/Rural Schools, University of Oklahoma, 1991. (Available from the Center for the 
Study of Small/Rural Schools, University of Oklahoma, 555 Constitution, Norman, OK 73037-0005. 
Phone: (405) 325-1711. Fax: (405) 325-1824.) 
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National Association of Social Workers Final Report: Runaway and Homeless Youths and Substance Abuse 
Prevention. Bass, D.; Whiting, L.; Richards, D.; and Crook, L. Washington, D.C.: Family and Youth 
Services Bureau, Admirustration on Children, Youth and Families, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. (Available from the National Association of Social Workers, 750 1st Street, N.E., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20002. Phone: (202) 408-8600. Fax: (202) 336-8310.) 

The Need for Cultural Competencies in Child Protective Service Work. Pierce, R.L., and Pierce, L.H. In: 

Hampton, R.L., ed. Black Family Violence: Current Research and Theory. Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 
1991. (Available from the Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect Information, P.O. Box 1182, 
Washington, D.C. 20013-1182. Phone: (703) 385-7565. Fax: (703) 385-3206.) 

NRCCSA Meets Cultural Competency Challenge. Long, S. NRCCSA News January/ February 1993. 

(Available from the National Resource Center on Child Sexual Abuse, 107 Lincoln Street, Himtsville, AL 
35801. Phone: (205) 534-6868. Fax: (202) 534-6883.) 

Organizational Self-Study on Cultural Competence for Agencies Addressing Child Abuse and Neglect. {Diait) 
Washington, D.C.: The Northwest Indian Child Welfare Association for the People of Color Leadership 
Institute, 1991. (Available from the People of Color Leadership Institute, 714 G Street, S.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. Phone: (202) 544-3144 or (800) 444-6215. Fax:(202)547-3601.) 

Pass It On: Volunteer Recruitment Manual. Big Brothers/Big Sisters of America, 1992. (Available from the Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters of America, 230 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107-1510. Phone: (215) 
567-7000. Fax: (215) 567-0394.) 

Promoting Cultural Diversity: Strategies for Health Care Professionals. Hopkins-Kavanagh, K., and 

Keimedy, P. Newbury Park, CA: Sage Publications, 1992. (Available from Sage Publications, 2455 Teller 
Road, Newbury Park, CA 91320-2218. Phone: (805) 499-0721.) 

Race differences in antisocial behaviors and attitudes and early initiation of substance abuse. Wells, E.A.; 
Morrison, D.M.; GUlmore, M.R.; Catalano, R.F.; Iritani, B.; and Hawkins, J.D. Journal of Drug Education 
22(2): 115-129, 1992. 

Second Symposium: Developing Cultural and Ethnic Leadership in the Field of Child Abuse and Neglect: 

Summary Report. Washington, D.C.: Westover Consultants, Inc. (Available from the Clearinghouse on 
Child Abuse and Neglect Information, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, D.C. 20013-1182. Phone: (703) 
385-7565. Fax: (703) 385-3206.) 

"Social Justice and Family Therapy" (Dulwich Center Newsletter). Tulsa, OK: Dulwich Center Publications, 
Vol. 1, 1991. (Available from Dulwich Center Publications, P.O. Box 580904, Tulsa, OK 74158.) 

Strategies for Working With Culturally Diverse Communities and Clients. Randall-David, E. Bethesda, MD: • 
Association for the Care of Children's Health, Jime 1989. (Available from the Association for the Care of 
Children's Health, 7910 Woodmont Avenue, Suite 300, Bethesda, MD 20814. Phone: (301) 654-6549.) 

Taking a Family Health/ Genetic History: An Ethnocultural Learning Guide and Handbook. Rauch, J., and 

Curtiss, C. Baltimore, MD: University of Maryland at Baltimore School of Social Work, 1992. (Available 
from the Child Welfare League of America, 440 First Street, N.W., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 

2001-2085. Phone: (202) 638-2952. Fax: (202) 638^004.) 

Task Force: Promoting Culturally Responsive Practice. Washington, D.C. Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc. (Available from the Child Welfare League of America, 440 First Street, N.W., Suite 310, Washington, 
D.C. 20001-2085. Phone: (202) 638-2952. Fax: (202) 638-4004.) 
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Towards a Culturally Competent System of Care: A Monograph on Effective Services for Minority Children 
Who are Severely Emotionally Disturbed Volume I. Cross, T.; Bazron, B.; Dermis, K.; and Issacs, M. 
Washington, D.C.: Child and Adolescent Service System Program (CASSP) Techrucal Assistance Center, 
Georgetown University Child Development Center, March 1989. (Available from CASSP, 2233 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Suite 215, Washington, D.C. 20007. Phone: (202) 338-1698. Fax: (202) 338-0860.) 

Towards a Culturally Competent System of Care Volume II — Programs Which Utilize Culturally Competent 
Principles. Issacs, M., and Benjamin, M. Washington, D.C: Georgetown University Child Development 
Center, Child and Adolescent Service System Program (CASSP) Technical Assistance Center, December 
1991. (Available from CASSP, 2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Suite 215, Washington, D.C. 20007. Phone: 
(202) 338-1698. Fax: (202) 338-0860.) 

Training Guidebook for Developing Cultural Competence. Washington, D.C.: People of Color Leadership 
Institute, March 1993. (Available from the People of Color Leadership Institute, 714 G Street, S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. Phone: (800) 444-6215 or (202) 544-3144. Fax: (202) 547-3601.) 

Training in Cultural Differences For Law Enforcement/Juvenile Justice Officials: Preliminary Report. 

American Correctional Association and Police Executive Research Forum. Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. Department of Justice, September 1992. (Available 
from the American Correctional Association, 8025 Laurel Lakes Drive, Laurel, MD 20707-5075. Phone: 
(301) 206-5045.) 

"Tuning in to the context: Culturally appropriate care for youth and families." Sentinel: The Southeastern 
Network of Youth and Family Services, Inc. Athens, GA: Southeastern Network of Youth and Family 
Services, Summer 1993. (Available from the Southeastern Network of Youth and Family Services, Inc., 
337 South Milledge Avenue, Suite 209, Athens, GA 30605. Phone: (706) 354-4568. Fax: (706) 353-0026.) 

"Winning With Diversity." (Child Welfare League of America policy statement and initiative). Washington, 
D.C: Child Welfare League of America, Inc., August 1992. (Available from the Child Welfare League of 
America, 440 First Street, N.W., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 20005-2085. Phone: (202) 638-2952. Fax: 

(202) 638-4004.) 



Population-Specific Materials 

Addressing sexual orientation in a public high school. Williams, K.L.; Doyle, M.S.; Taylor, B.A.; and Ferguson, 
G. Journal cf School Health 62(4):154-156, April 1992. 

Adolescent homosexuality: Issues for pediatricians. Remafedi, G. Clinical Pediatrics 481-485, September, 1985. 

Adolescent homosexuality: Psychosocial and medical implications. Remafedi, G. Pediatrics 79(3): 331-337, 
March 1987. 

Alcohol and Other Drug Use Among Hispanic Youth: Technical Report 4. Delgado, M., and 

Rodriquez- Andrew, S. Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, 1990. (Distributing agency: National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. 

Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. Phone: (800) 729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 

Bicultural involvement and adjustment in Hispanic-American youths. Fernandez, T.; Kurtines, W.; and 
Szapocznik, J. International Journal of Intercultural Relations Vol. 4: 353-365, 1980. 



ERIC 



Black Families and Child Abuse Prevention: An African American Perspective and Approach, (unpublished 
paper) Holton, J.K. Chicago, IL: National Committee for the Prevention of Child Abuse, 1991. 
(Available from the Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect Information, P.O. Box 1182, 
Washington, D.C. 20013-1182. Phone: (703) 385-7565. Fax: (703) 385-3206.) 
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Breaking New Ground For American Indian and Alaskan Native Youth At Risk: Program Summaries. CSAP 
Technical Report 3. Goplerud, E.N., and Resnik, H. Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 1990. (Available from the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. Phone: (800) 729-6686. Fax: (301) 
468-6433.) 

Caring for gay and lesbian youth. Cwayna, K.; Remafedi, G.; and Treadway, L. Medical Aspects of Human 
Sexuality 50-56, July 1991. 

Hearing: Confronting The Impact of Alcohol Labeling and Marketing on Native American Health and 

Culture. U.S. Congress. U.S. House of Representatives. Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. 
102nd Congress, Session 2. May 19, 1992. (Copies available from The U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, Mailstop-SSOP, Washington, D.C. 20904-9328. Phone: (202) 783-3238.) 

Crossroads: Supporting Sexual Minority Youth (Newsletter). Philadelphia, PA: American Friends Service 
Committee. (Available from American Friends Service Committee, 1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19102. Phone: (215) 241-7000.) 

CSAP Prevention Resource Guide: American Indians and Native Alaskans. Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, June 1991. (Available from the National 
Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. Phone: (800) 
729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 

CSAP Prevention Resource Guide: Asian and Pacific Islander Americans. Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, November 1990. (Available from the 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. Phone: 
(800) 729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 

CSAP Prevention Resource Guide: Hispanic Americans. Colon, E., and Zuckerman, K. Center for Substance 
Abuse Prevention, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, September 1992. (Available from the 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. Phone: 
(800) 729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 

Culture and Chronic Illness: Raising Children with Disabling Conditions in a Culturally Diverse World. An 
Invitational Corderence held at Wingspread. Pediatrics (Supplement to Pediatrics), 91(5) Part 2, May 
1993. 

The delivery of child welfare services to African American clients. Pinderhughes, E.E. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry 61(4): 599-605, October 1991. 

Demography of sexual orientation in adolescents. Remafedi, G.; Resnick, M.; Blum, R.; and Harris, L. 

Pediatrics 89(4) April, 1992. 

Developing Cultural Competence: Awareness, Sensitivity, Integration, Competence. A Training Manual for 
Improving the Efficiency and Effectiveness of Social Services Delivered to Mexican American Families. 
Laredo, TX: National Resource Center on the Mexican American Family, 1985. (Available from the 
Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect Information, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, D.C. 20013-1182. 
Phone: (703) 385-7565. Fax: (703) 385-3206.) 

Empowerment. A Brief Report from the 1990 Consumer Survey and Policy Data Sets. The Administration on 
Developmental Disabilities, The Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, 1993. (Available from the Temple University Institute on Disabilities/UAP, 4th 
Floor Ritter, 13th Street and Cecil B. Moore Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19122. Phone: (215) 204-1356.) 
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Exploring Gender Issues in Treatment. CSAP National Resource Center for the Prevention of Perinatal Abuse 
of Alcohol and Other Drugs. Healthy Delivery, Special Issue 1(3), 1993. (Available from CSAP National 
Resource Center for the Prevention of Perinatal Abuse of Alcohol and Other Drugs, 9300 Lee Highway, 
Fairfax, VA 22031-1207. Phone: (800)354-8824. Fax: (703) 218-5701.) 

The Female Advantage: Women's Ways of Leadership. Helgesen, S. New York, NY: Doubleday Currency, 
1990. (Available from Bantam/Doubleday/DeU Publishing Group, Inc., 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

NY 10103. Phone: (212) 354-6500.) 

"Fighting Alcohol and Substance Abuse Among American Indian and Alaskan Native Youth." (Fact Sheet). 
ERIC/CRESS, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Smedl 
Schools, July 1991. (ERIC/CRESS: Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325. Phone: (304) 347-0400. Fax: (304) 
347-0487.) 

Fundamental issues in the care of homosexual youth. Remafedi, G. Medical Clinics of North America 74(5): 
1169-1179, September 1990. 

"FYSB Forum on New Immigrant and Refugee Youth Gangs." Connections: FYSB Youth Gang Prevention 
Program Update 3(1), February 1993. (Available from COSMOS Corp., Youth Gang Project, 1735 Eye 
Street, Suite 613, Washington, D.C. 20006. Phone: (202) 728-3939. Fax: (202) 833-4429.) 

Gay, lesbian, and bisexual adolescents: A critical challenge to counselors. Coleman, E., and Remafedi, G. 
Journal of Counseling & Development VoL 68: 36-40, September/October 1989. 

Guidelines to Services for Asian Youth and Families. Baxter, G.J., and Phan, J.K. Santa Clara, CA: Bill Wilson 
Center, July 1989. (Available from the Bill Wilson Center, 1000 Market Street, Santa Clara, CA 95050. 
Phone: (408) 984-5955.) 

A Handbook for Professionals Working with Southeast Asian Delinquent and At-Risk Youth. Ima, K. San 
Diego, CA: Social Advocates for Youth, Southeast Asian Youth Diversion Project, June 1992. (Available 
from the Social Advocates for Youth, Southeast Asian Youth Diversion Project, 3615 Kearny Villa Road, 
Suite 101, San Diego, CA 92123-1950. Phone: (619) 565-4148.) 

Home of Your Own. A Brief Report from the 1990 Consumer Survey and Policy Data Sets. The 

Administration on Developmental Disabilities, The Administration for Children and Families, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 1990. (Available from the Temple University Institute on 
Disabilities/UAP, 4th Floor Ritter, 13th Street and Cecil B. Moore Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19122. 
Phone: (215)204-1356.) 

Homophobia: How We Pay the Price. Blumenfeld, W.J. Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1992. (Available from the 
Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02108-2892. Phone: (619) 742-2110. Fax: (619) 723-3097.) 

Homosexual youth: A challenge to contemporary society. Remafedi, G. Journal of the American Medical 
AssociaHon 258(2): 222-225, 1992. 

How Schools Short-Change Girls: A Study on Major Findings on Girls and Education. Washington, D.C.: 

AAUW Educational Foundation, 1992. (Available from the American Association of University Women, 
1111 Sbcteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036-4873. Phone:(202) 728-7616. Fax: (202) 872-1425.) 

"The Impact of Rural Industries on the Outcomes of Schooling in Rural America" (Fact Sheet). ERIC/CRESS, 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, March 1989. 
(Available from ERIC/CRESS, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
and SmaU Schools, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325. Phone: (304) 347-0400. Fax: (304) 347-0487.) 
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The impact of training on school professionals' knowledge, beliefs, and behaviors regarding HTV! AIDS and 
adolescent homosexuality. Remafedi, G. Journal of School Health 63(3): 153-157 March 1993. 

In A Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women's Development. Gilligan, C. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1982. (Available from Harvard University Press, 79 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 
02138. Phone: (617) 495-2577 (orders only) or (617) 495-2600 (general information).) 

Inclusion. A Brief Report from the 1990 Consume Survey and Policy Data Sets. The Administration on 

Developmental Disabilities, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 1990. (Available from the Temple University Institute on Disabilities/UAP, 4th Floor 
Ritter, 13th Street and Cecil B. Moore Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19122. Phone: (215) 204-1356.) 

"Integrated Services: A Summary for Rural Educators" (Fact Sheet). Lutfiyya, M.N. ERIC/CRESS, 

Appalachia Educational Library, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, March 1993. 
(Available from ERIC/ CRESS, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
and Small Schools, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325. Phone: (304) 347-0400. Fax: (304) 347-0487.) 

The Invisible Ten: An Information Guide For Staff Working With Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Youth. 

Podschim, G.D. San Diego, CA: San Diego Youth & Community Services, Inc., Jime 1992. (Available 
from San Diego Youth and Community Services, Inc., HTV/ AIDS and Youth Education Project, 3255 
Wing Street, Suite 108, San Diego, CA 92110. Phone: (619) 221-8600. Fax: (619) 221-8611.) 

Looking at Gay and Lesbian Life. Blumenfeld, W.J., and Raymond, D. Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1993. 
(Available from Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02108-2892. Phone: (617) 742-2110. Fax 
(617) 723-3097.) 

Making Connections: The Relational Worlds of Adolescent Girls at Emma Willard School. Gilli g an, C.; 
Lyons, N.P.; and Hanmer, T.J. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1990. (Available from 
Harvard University Press, 79 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138. Phone: (617) 495-2577 (orders only) 
or (617) 495-2600 (general information). ) 

Male homosexuality: The adolescent's perspective. Remafedi, G. Pediatrics 79(3): 326-330, March 1987. 

"Migrant Students Who Leave School Early: Strategies for Retrieval" (Fact Sheet). ERIC/CRESS, Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse for Rural Education and Small Schools, May 1991. (Available 
from ERIC/ CRESS, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325. Phone: (304) 347-0400. Fax: (304) 347-0487.) 

"Native American youth project launched." Shooting Back 1(1), December 1992. (Available from Shooting 
Back: An Educational and Media Center, 1901 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Phone: (202) 
232-5169.) 

"Quick List: Ten Steps to a Drug-Free Future" (Brochure). By Our Own Hands: A Prevention Campaign for 
African American Youth, Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 1992. (Available from the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information, 
P.O. Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. Phone: (800) 729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 

Race Matters. West, C. Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1993. (Available from Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, M.A. 02108-2892. Phone: (617) 742-2110. Fax: (617) 723-3097.) 

"Recent Trends in Rural Poverty: A Summary for Educators" (Fact Sheet). ERIC/CRESS, Appalachian 
, Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, May 1991. (Available 
from ERIC/ CRESS, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325. Phone: (304) 347-0400. Fax: (304) 347-0487.) 
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Refugee Children Traumatized by War and Violence: The Challenge Offered to the Service Delivery System. 
Benjamin, M., and Morgan, P. Child and Adolescent Service System Program (CASSP) Technical 
Assistance Center, Georgetown University Child Development Center, March 1989. (Available from 
CASSP, 2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Suite 215, Washington, D.C. 20007. Phone: (202) 338-1698. Fax: 
(202) 338-0860.) 

Report of the Secretary's Task Force on Black and Minority Health, Volume III: Hispanic Health 

Issues\Inventory ofDHHS ProgramsI Survey ofNon-Federal Community. U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, January 1986. (Available from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, Mail Stop-SSOP, Washington, D.C. 20904-9328. Phone: (202) 783-3238.) 

Revolution From Within: A Book of Self-Esteem. Steinem, G. Boston, MA: Little, Brown and Company, 1992. 
(Available from Little, Brown and Company, 1271 Avenue of the Americas, 11th Hoor, New York, NY 
10020. Phone: (212) 522-8700.) 

Serving the needs of gay and lesbian youth in residential treatment centers. Mallon, G.; Residential Treatment 
for Children and Youth 10(2): 47-61, 1992. 

A strengths approach to helping Native American families. Ronnau, J., and Shannon, P. Indian Child Welfare 
Digest 15-17, February/March 1990. 

Study group report on the impact of television portrayals of gender roles on youth. Remafedi, G. Journal of 
Adolescent Health Care ll(l):59-60, 1990. 

Surviving AIDS: Simple Answers to Complex Questions About AIDS and Adolescent Homosexuality. 

Reynolds, S.; Remafedi, G.; Yoakam, J.; and Cwayna, K. Minneapolis, MN: Youth and AIDS Project, 
University of Minnesota, 1992. (Available from Dr. Kevin Cwayna, The Youth and AIDS Project, 
Adolescent Health Program, Uruversity of Minnesota Hospital and Clinic, Box 721, Harvard Street at 
East River Road, Minneapolis, MN 55455. Phone: (612) 627-6820.) 

Toward the nonpathological assessment of behavioral and conduct disordered adolescents. Brannon, M.E.; 
Kunce, J.T.; Brannon, J.M.; and Martray, C. Journal of Addiction and Offender Counseling 11(1): 20-30, 
October 1990. 

"Transition summary" National Information Center for Children and Youth With Disabilities. NICHCY 
Newsletter 3(1), March 1993. (Available from NICHCY, P.O. Box 1492, Washington, D.C. 20013. Phone: 
(800) 999-5599. In D.C. area, caU (703) 893-6061.) 

"Undocumented Children in the Schools: Successful Strategies and Policies" (Fact Sheet). Hunter, J.; and 
Howley, C. ERIC/ CRESS, The Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
and Small Schools, September 1990. (Available from ERIC/CRESS, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325. Phone: 
(304) 347-0400. Fax: (304) 347-0487.) 

"What Can I Become? Educational Aspirations of Students in Rural America" (Fact Sheet). Haas, T. 

ERIC /CRESS, Appalachia Educational Library, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, 
January 1992. (Available from ERIC/ CRESS, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Clearinghouse on 
Rural Education and Small Schools, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325. Phone: (304) 347-0400. Fax: 
(304) 347-0487.) 

Women's Ways of Knowing: The Development of Self, Voice, and Mind. Belenky, M.F.; Clinchy, B.M.; 

Goldberger, N.R.; and Tarule, J.M. New York, NY: Basic Books, Inc., 1986. (Available from Basic Books, 
10 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022. Phone: (212) 207-7057.) 
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Working with African-Americans: The Professional's Handbook. Brisban, F.L., and Womble, M. Chicago, IL: 
HRDI International Press, 1993. (Available from the Wisconsin Clearinghouse, Uiuversity of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Dept. 14, P.O. Box 1468, Madison, WI 53701-1468. Phone: (800) 322-1468. Fax: (608) 262-6346.) 

Working with Culturally Diverse Communities. The Fact Is: Alcohol and Other Drug Use is a Special 
Concern for African American Families and Communities. Washington, D.C.: Center for Substance 
Abuse Prevention, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, August 1990. (National 
Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. Box 2345, Rockville, MD 20852. Phone: (800) 
729-6686. Fax: (301) 468-6433.) 

Working with gay and lesbian adolescents. Remafedi, G., and Blum, R. Pediatric Annals 15(11), November 
1986. 

Young black males: Alternative choices. Wilson, J. Focus — The Monthly Magazine of the Joint Center for Political 
and Economic Studies 20(12):3-4, December 1992. (Available from FOCUS, Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies, 1090 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20005-4961. Phone: (202) 
789-3500.) 

Youth coping with sexual orientation issues. Taylor, B., and Remafedi, G. Journal of School Nursing 9(2): 26-38, 
April 1993. 
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General Cultural Competence 

Anti-Defamation League 
A World of Difference Institute 
823 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 
. (212)490-2525 

Child and Adolescent Service System 
Program (CASSP) 

Georgetown University Child Development 
Center 

2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 338-1698 

Child Welfare League of America 
440 First Street, N.W. 

Suite 310 

Washington, D.C. 20001-2085 
(202) 638-2952 

Cotmcil on Interracial Books for Children 

P.O. Box 1263 

Ansonia Station 

New York, NY 10023 

(212) 757-5339 

Cross Cultural Communications 
239 Wynsum Avenue 
Merrick, NY 11566 
(516) 868-5635 

Intercultural News Network 
16331 Underhill Lane 
Huntington Beach, CA 92647 
(714) 840-3688 

Joint Center for Political and Economic 
Development 

1090 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 1100 

Washington, D.C. 20005-4%! 

(202)789-3500 

National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and 
Drug Information (NCADI) 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) 
(formerly Office of Substance Abuse 
Prevention, OSAP) 

P.O. Box 2345 
RockviUe, MD 20852-2345 
(301)468-2600 
(800) 729-6686 



National Qearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education 

George Washington University 
1118 22nd Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202)467-0867 

(800) 321-NCBE 

National Coalition Building Institute 
1835 K Street, N.W. 

Suite 715 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 785-9400 

National Institute Against Prejudice and 
Violence 

University of Maryland 
712 West Lombard Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(410) 706-5170 

National Multicultural Institute 
3000 Coimecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 438 

Washington, D.C. 20008-2549 
(202) 483-0700 

National Resource Center on Child Sexual 
Abuse 

107 Lincoln Street 
Huntsville, AL 35801 
(205) 534-6868 
(800) 543-7006 

Office of Ethnic & Multicultural Concerns 

Council for Exceptional Children 

1920 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 22091-1589 

(703) 620-3660 

Office of Minority Health Resource 
Center (OMH-RE) 

P.O. Box 37337 

Washington, D.C. 20013-7337 
(301) 587-1938 

People of Color Leadership Institute 
714 G Street, S.E. 

Washington, b.C. 20003 
(202) 544-3144 
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Portland Research and Training Center 
on Family Support and Children's 
Mental Health 

Regional Research Institute for Human 
Services 

Portland State University 
Graduate School of Social Work 
P.O. Box 751 
Portland, OR 97207 
(503) 725-4040 

Southwest Communication Resources, 
lnc./Child and Family Services 
P.O. Box 788 
Bemalillio, NM 87004 
(505) 867-3396 

Diversity Group-Specific 
Organizations 

African-American: 

Americans Black Forum 
2016 O Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 833-3915 

Association of Black Psychologists 
P.O. Box 55999 

Washington, D.C. 20040-5999 
(202) 722-0808 

The Association for the Study of 
Afro-American Life & History, Inc. 

1401 14th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 667-2822 

Avery Research Center for Afro-American 
History and Culture 
125 Bull Street 
Charleston, SC 29407 
(803) 727-2009 

Joint Center for Political and Economic 
Studies 

1090 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 1100 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 789-3500 

National Alliance of Black School Educators 
2816 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 483-1549 



National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) 

National Office 
4805 Mount Hope Drive 
Baltimore, MD 21215 
(410) 358-8900 

National Black Child Development Institute 
1023 15th Street, N.W. 

Suite 600 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 387-1281 

National Coalition of 100 Black Women 
38 West 32nd Street 
Suite 1610 

New York, NY 10007 
(212) 947-2196 

National Minority AIDS Cotmcil 
300 1 Street, N.E. 

Suite 400 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 544-1076 

National Urban League 
500 East 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 310-9000 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
334 Auburn Avenue, N.E. 

Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404) 522-1420 



Arab-American: 

American-Arab Anti-Discrimination 
Committee 

4201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
(202) 244-2990 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

Asian American Benevolent Corps 
2423 Peimsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
(202)331-0129 

Asian Society 
725 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-6400 
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Chinese American Cultural Association 
8122 Mayfield Road 
Chesterland, OH 44026 
(216) 729-9937 

Chinese Cultural Center 
750 Kearny Street 
San Francisco, CA 94108 
(415) 986-1822 

Chinese Cultural Institute 
272 Tremont Street 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 542-4599 

Chinese Women^s Benevolent Association 

62 Mott Street 

New York, NY 10013 

(212) 267-4764 

Japanese-American Citizens League 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 704 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 223-1240 

Japanese Cultural Institute 
16215 Grammercy Place 
Gardena Valley, C A 90247 
(310) 324-6611 

Japan Society 
333 East 47th Street 
New York, NY 10017 

(212) 832-1155 

National Organization of Chinese Americans 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 707 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 223-5500 

T.H.E. Clinic/Asian Health Project 
3860 W. Martin Luther King Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90008 

(213) 295-6574 



Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual: 

American Friends Service Committee 
Sexual Minority Youth Bridges Project 
1501 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
(215) 241-7133 



American Psychological Association 
Public Interest Directorate/Lesbian and Gay 
Concerns 

750 First Street, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002-4242 
(202) 336-6041 

Hetrick-Martin Institute 
2 Astor Place 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 674-2400 

National Advocacy Coalition on Youth 
and Sexual Orientation 
c/o Hetrick-Martin Institute 
2 Astor Place 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 674-2400 

National Education Association 
Equal Access Program 
Division of Human and Civil Rights 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 822-7700 

Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays 
1012 14th Street, N.W. 

Suite 700 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-4200 

Sex Information & Education Cormcil of the 
United States 
130 West 42nd Street 
Suite 2500 

New York, NY 10036-7901 
(212) 819-9770 



Gender: 

American Association of University Women 
1111 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036-4873 
(202) 728-7616 

Boys and Girls Clubs of America 
771 First Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 351-5900 

Boy Scouts of America 
P.O. Box 152079 
Irving, TX 75015-2079 

(214) 580-2224 
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Fund for the Feminist Majority 
1600 Wilson Blvd. 

Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 252-2214 

Girls Inc. 

30 East 33rd Street 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 689-3700 

Girl Scouts of the USA 
420 5th Avenue 
New York, NY 10018-2702 
(212) 852-8000 

National Center on Women and Family Law 

799 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 674-8200 

National Organization for Women 
1000 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 331-0066 

National Women's Health Resource Center 
2446 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
(202) 293-6045 

National Women's Political Caucus 
1275 K Street, N.W. 

Suite 750 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 898-1100 



Hispanic/Chicano/Latino: 

ASPIRA 
470 7th Avenue 
3rd Floor 

New York, NY 10018 
(212) 564-6880 

Brazilian Cultural Foundation 
153 East 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10022 
(212)661-9860 

Center for Cuban Studies 
4124 West 23rd Street 
New York, NY 10010 
(202)242-0059 



Centro de Estudios Puertoniquenos 
(Center for Puerto Rican Studies) 

Hunter College 
695 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 

(212) 772-5689 

Chicano Resource Center 
Los Angeles County Public Library 
4801 East 3rd Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90022 

(213) 263-5087 

Cuban American National Cotmcil, Inc. 

300 Southwest 12th Avenue 
3rd Floor 

Miami, FL 33130-2038 
(305) 642-3484 

Hispanic Society of America 
613 West 155th Street 
New York, NY 10032 
(212) 926-2234 

Hispanic Youth Leadership Institute 
Institute of Human Resource Development 
205 West 700 South 
Suite 301 

Salt Lake City, UT 84101 
(801) 521-4473 

League of United Latin American Citizens 
1600 East Desert Inn Road 
Suite 207 

Las Vegas, NV 89109 
(702) 792-8161 

National Coalition of Hispanic Mental 
Health and Human Services Organizations 
(COSSMHO) 

1501 16th Street, N.W. 

Suite 402 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 387-5000 

National Cotmcil of La Raza 
810 First Street, N.E. 

Suite 300 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 289-1380 

National Puerto Rican Forum 
1350 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 204 

Washingon, D.C. 20036-1701 
(202) 872-8790 
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The Tomas Rivera Center 
Institute for Policy Studies 
710 College Avenue 
Claremont, CA 91711 
(909) 625-6607 

Immigrant/Refugee: 

National Coalition for Refugee Resettlement 
Program 

1730 M Street, N.W. 

Suite 911 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 429-3902 

National Immigration and Refugee 
Citizenship Forum 
220 1 Street, N.E. 

Suite 220 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 544-0004 

Refugee Policy Group 
1424 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 387-3015 

Refugee Voices 
3041 4th Street, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20017-1102 
(202) 832-0020 



Intergenerational: 

Big BrothersXBig Sisters of America 
230 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
(215) 567-7000 

Generations United 

c/o The Child Welfare League of America 
440 First Street, N.W. 

Suite 310 

Washington, D.C. 20001-2085 
(202) 638-2952 

Temple University Center for 
Intergenerational Learning 
University Services Building (083-40) 

1601 N. Broad Street 
Room 206 

Philadelphia, PA 19122 
(215) 787-6970 



Native American: 

Advancement of the American Indian 
P.O. Box 1441 
Palmdale, CA 93550 
(805) 947-3384 

American Indian Institute 
Research Information Service 
University of Oklahoma 
555 Constitution Avenue 
Room 237 
Norman, OK 73037 
(405) 325-4127 

American Indian Movement 
2300 Ceder Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612) 724-3129 

Association for American Indian Affairs 
245 5th Avenue 
Suite 1801 

New York, NY 10016 
(212) 689-8720 

Confederation of American Indians 
P.O. Box 5474 
New York, NY 10163 
(212)972-1020 

Labriola National American Indian Data 
Center 

National Indian Education Clearinghouse 

Hayden Library 

Arizona State University 

Tempe, AZ 85287 

(602) 965-6490 

National American Indian Housing Council 
900 2nd Street, N.E. 

Room 220 

Washington, D.C. 20002-3557 
(202) 789-1754 

National Congress of American Indians 
900 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20003 
(202) 546-9404 

National Native American AIDS Prevention 
Center 

3515 Grand Avenue 
Suite 100 

Oakland, CA 94610 
(510)444-2051 
(800) 283-AIDS 
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National Native American Heritage 
Foundation 
6051 Arlington Blvd. 

Falls Church, VA 22044 
(202) 463^267 

Native American Rehabilitation Research 
& Training Center 
University of Arizona 
1642 E. Helen Street 
Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 621-5057 

United National Indian Tribal Youth 
P.O. Box 25042 
Oklahoma City, OK 73125 
(405) 424-3010 



Personality Types: 

The following organizations can provide 
information on personality type assessment 
available for use in a staff development 
context: 

Association for Psychological Type 
Center for Applications of Psychological Type 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
2720 Northwest 6th Street 
Suite A 

Gainesville, FL 32601 
(904) 375-0160 

Consulting Psychologists Press 
FIRO-B and Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
3803 East Bayshore 
Palo Alto, CA 94303 
(415) 969-8901 

Eckerd College 

Management Development Institute 
KAI 

4200 54th Avenue, South 
St. Petersburg, FL 33711 
(800) 753-0444 
(813) 864-8213 



Physical Capacity: 

Beach Center on Families and Disability 

The University of Kansas 

Institute for Life Span Studies 

3111 Haworth Hall 

Lawrence, KS 66045 

(913) 864-7600 



Council for Learning Disabilities 
P.O. Box 40303 
Overland Park, KS 66204 
(913) 492-8755 

Council of Jewish Federations 
1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 

Room 500 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 785-5900 

ERIC/Handicapped and Gifted Children 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston,VA 22091-1589 
(703) 264-9474 

Federation for Children with Special Needs 
95 Berkeley Street 
Suite 104 

Boston, MA 02116 
(617)482-2915 

International Center for the Disabled 
340 East 24th Street 
New York, NY 10010^097 
(212) 679-0100 

National Association of Developmental 
Disabilities Councils 
1234 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 347-1234 

National Center for Youth with Disabilities 
University of Minnesota 
420 Delaware Street, S.E. 

Box 721 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 626-2825 

National Information Center for Children 
and Youth with Disabilities 
P.O. Box 1492 

Washington, D.C. 20013-1492 
(202) 416-0300 

National Organization on Disability 
910 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 293-5960 

Temple University Institute on 
Disabilities/UAP 
4th Floor Ritter 

13th Street and Cecil B. Moore Ave. 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 
(215) 204-1356 
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Religious Affiliation: 

American Muslim Council 
1212 New York Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 400 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 789-2262 

B^nai B^rith 

1640 Rhode Island Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 857-6600 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc. 

71 5th Avenue 
Suite 1100 

New York, NY 10003 
(212) 206-0006 

National Jewish Congress 
16 East 85th Street 
New York, NY 10028 
(212) 879-4577 

Religious Research Association 

Catholic University 

620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20064 
(202) 319-5447 

Society for the Study of Religion 
1365 Stone Hall 
Purdue University 
West Lafeyette, IN 47904 
(317)494-6286 

Socio-Economic: 

The following organizations advocate at the 
national level on behalf of economically 
disadvantaged people, or conduct research on 
poverty, its effects, and appropriate 
interventions: 

Center for Research on Effective Schooling 
for Disadvantaged Students 
The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Arts and Sciences 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
(410) 516-0370 



The Children's Defense Fimd 
22 E Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 628-8787 

Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 
777 North Capitol Street, N.E. 

Room 705 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 408-1080 

National Center for Children in Poverty 

Columbia University 

154 Haven Avenue 

New York, NY 10032 

(212) 387-8793 

National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty 
918 F Street, N.W. 

Room 412 

Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 638-2535 

The Urban Institute 
2100 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
(202) 833-7200 
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Appendix D — Matrix of Community Diversity 



This matrix is provided to assist agencies in assessing the diversity of the broader community in which 
they operate, for comparison with the diversity of the yotmg people they serve, as well as their staff and 
board. It outlines the demographic and socioeconomic data tihat are readily available, at city and county 
levels, from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 



Total City Population:. 
Total Cotmty Popvilation:. 





Total Percent Total Percent 

Range City of Total County of Total 


Age Distribution 


12-yr olds 
''l^-yroW^^^ 


iis-yr o^^ '' ^ 






20-yr olds 


Total Youth 


Sex 


Male 


Hispanic Origin 


~iC CilS itil' 

Puerto Rican 
Stih'er' 


Immigrant Status 


Citizen by Naturalization 


v;; ' v^|VC' 'V':> -'“c ;t' ’■ /' ' " if 
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Total Percent Total Percent 

Range City of Total Coxmty of Total 


Race 


Aleut 


Asian or Pacific Islander (API) 






Guamanian 

Japanese 


Samoan 


Ottier API 


ISiSiSlS 


Other Race 


Income Dist. 




$ 5,000- 10,0TO 




$^,000-100,000 

-. 1 . ....... .... 
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For the latest year for which agency statistics are available, fill in the appropriate number of youth served according to each of the following cultural factors. 

Please note that the Matrix of Youth Diversity is not a mandatory reporting form, or exercise, for grantees of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. It is presented here solely to 
assist local agendas in assessing the range of diversity among the youth. The majority of the factors in the Matrix are taken from the offidal 1990 U.S. Census Form (0MB No. 0607-0628). 
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Appendix F — Matrix of Staff 

Diversity 



For the latest year for which agency statistics are available, fill in the appropriate number of staff served according to each of the following cultural factors. 

Please note that the Matrix of Staff Diversity is not a mandatory reporting form, or exercise, for grantees of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. It is presented here solely to 
assist local agencies in assessing the range of diversity among staff. The majority of the factors in the Matrix are taken from the official 1990 U.S. Census Fomi (0MB No. 0607-0628). 




o 

o 



For the latest year for which agency statistics are available, fill in the appropriate number of staff according to each of the following cultural factors. 

Please note that the Matrix of Staff Diversity is not a mandatory reporting form, or exercise, for grantees of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. It is presented here solely to 
assist local agencies in assessing the range of diversity among staff. The majority of the factors in the Matrix are taken from the official 1990 U.S. Census Form (0MB No. 0607-0628).) 
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For the latest year for which agency statistics are available, fill in the appropriate number of Board members according to each of the following cultural factors. 

P\ease note that the Matrix of Board Diversity is not a mandatory reporting form, or exercise, for grantees of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. It is presented here solelv to 
assist local agenaes in assessing the range of diversity among the Board. The majority of the factors in the Matrix are taken from the official 1990 U.S. Census Form (0MB No. 0607-0628).) 
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Appendix H — ^Matrix of Volunteer 

Diversity 



For the latest year for which agency statistics are available, fill in the appropriate number of volunteers according to each of the following cultural factors. 

Please note that the Matrix of Volunteer Diversity is not a mandatory reporting form, or exercise, for grantees of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. It is presented here solely to 
assist local agencies in assessing the range of diversity among the volunteers. The majority of the factors in the Matrix are taken from the official 1990 U.S. Census Form (0MB No. 0607<0628).) 
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For the latest year for which agency statistics are available, fill in the appropriate number of Volunteers according to each of the following cultural factors. 
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Appendix I — Evaluation Form 



The Family and Youth Services Bureau (FYSB) compiled the questionnaires in this report to assist runaway 
and homeless youth programs in assessing the current cultural competence of their services. The 
questionnaires have not been field tested. 

FYSB would appreciate your comments, therefore, regarding your use of these materials. Please circle the 
responses below Aat best describe your experience, and mail or fax the questionnaire to the National 
Clearinghouse on Runaway and Homeless Youth, P.O. Box 13505, Silver Spring, Maryland, 20911-3505 Fax- 
(301) 587-4352. 



1) Did you use the Organizational Leaders: Taking a First Look questionnaire? 



Yes 



No 



If SO, what did you leam from the process? 



What did you change about the organization as a result of using the questiormaire? 



Please list questions that you added to the questiormaire. 



How can FYSB improve the questiormaire? 
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Appendix I — Evaluation Form 



^ 2) Did you use the Staff Survey on Cultural Competence? 

Yes No 

If so, what did you learn from the process? 



What did you change about the organization as a result of using the questionnaire? 



Please list questions that you added to the questionnaire. 



How can FYSB improve the questionnaire? 



3) Did you use the Youth Survey on Cultural Competence? 

Yes No 

If so, what did you learn from the process? 



What did you change about the organization as a result of using the questionnaiire? 



Please list questions that you added to the questioimaire. 



How can FYSB improve the questionnaire? 
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4) Did you use the Community Survey on Cultural Competence? 

Yes No 

If so, what did you leam from the process? 



What did you change about the organization as a result of using the questionnaire? 



Pleeise list questions that you added to the questiormaire. 



How can FYSB improve the questionnaire? 



What did you change about the organization as a result? 



5) Please offer additional comments on your experience with the overall 
assessment process. 
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Glossary 



The FamUy and Youth Services Biureau (FYSB) has defined the following key terms to help set the stage for 
moving from a recognition that each culture carries its own distinct symbols, traditions, and even behaviors, 
to an ability and desire to create communities that build on the strengths of cultural diversity: 

• Cultural Diversity: Differences in race, ethnicity, nationality, religion, gender, sexual identity, 
socioeconomic status, physical ability, language, beliefs, values, behavior patterns, or customs among 
various groups within a community, organization, or nation. 

• Cultural Awareness: Recognition of the nuances of one's own and other cultures. 

• Culturally Appropriate: Exhibiting sensitivity to cultural differences and similarities, and demonstrating 
effectiveness in translating that sensitivity to action through organizational mission statements, 
communication strategies, and services to diverse cultures. 

• Cultural Competence: The ability of individuals to use academic, experiential, and interpersonal skills to 
increase their imderstanding and appreciation of cultural differences and similarities within, among, and 
between groups. Encompasses individuals' desire, willingness, and ability to improve systems by 
drawing on diverse values, traditions, and customs, and working closely with knowledgeable persons 
from the community to develop interventions and services that affirm and reflect the value of different 
cultures. 



The following related terms are defined by Webster's New World Dictionary of American English, Third Edition 
(1991), as follows: 

• Acculturation: the process of conditioning a child to the patterns or customs of a culture; the process of 
becoming adapted to a new or different culture with more or less advanced patterns; the mutual 
influence of different cultures in close contact. 

• Assimilation: the cultural absorption of a minority group into the main cultured body. 

• Bias: implies a mental leaning in favor of or against someone or something. 

• Bigotry: the behavior, attitude, or beliefs of a person who holds blindly and intolerantly to a particular 
creed, opinion, etc.; intolerance; prejudice. 

• Discrimination: the act of discriminating or distinguishing differences; the ability to make or perceive 
distinctions, perception, discernment; a showing of partiality or prejudice in treatment; specific action or 
policies directed against the welfare of minority groups. 

• Diversity: a quality, state, fact, or instance of being different or dissimilar; difference; variety. 

• Ethnocentrism: the emotioned attitude that one's own ethnic group, nation, or culture is superior; an 
excessive or inappropriate concern for racial matters. 

• Homophobia: irrational hatred or fear of homosexuals or homosexuality. 

• Power the ability to control others; authority, sway, influence; a person or thing having great influence, 
force, or authority. 

• Prejudice: implies a preconceived and unreasonable judgement or opinion, usually an unfavorable one 
marked by suspicion, fear, or hatred. 
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• Racism: a doctrine or teaching, without scientific support, that claims to find racial differences in 
character, intelligence, etc.; that asserts the superiority of one race over another or others, and that seeks 
to maintain the supposed purity of a race or the races; any program or practice of racial discrimination, 
segregation, etc. based on such beliefs. 

• Segregation: the policy or practice of compelling racial groups to live apart from each other, go to 
separate schools, use separate social facilities, etc. 

• Sexism: discrimination against people on the basis of sex; specifically discrimination against, and 
prejudicial stereotyping of, women. 

• Supremacist: a person who believes in or promotes the supremacy of a particular group, race, etc. 
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